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INWARD SHEAR 


CLIMAX curren” 


Saves money—power—men. Use the cutter 
with the !nward sbear, that cuts close to the 
shaft instead of out at the points. Use the cut- 
ter that cute and elevates with lese power than 
any other 


THIN STRAIGHT-EDGED KNIVES 


Climax knives hold their edge longest, are 
easiest to adjust, easy to remove, easy to grind 
One operation adjusts them all. These thin 
knives cut cleaner and cut with less power 
The Cilmax powerful fan elevates into the high 
est lio 

Free catalog a id name of nearest dealer sent 
on re ques st—fully 1 lustrated—gt ves detalls and 
ifeations of all sizes of Climax Ensllage 
Stocks carried tn different centers for 


ilck ‘slp ment 

CLIMAX CORPORATION, BATAVIA, W. Y. 

62 Swan St. 
FREE 

Catalog 































Fauwrs Fuend 


Cup Elevator 


Fills crib clear to the top 
Mo waste space. Placed in 
driveway—spout swings to 
either side. Takes up very 
little room—and 


No Pit Required 


Built on same plan as 
big commercial elevators. 
Buckets enclosed, Operated by gas 
engineor horse power. Simple, strong, 
durable—will last a life-time. Saves 
all the bard work of shoveling. 


Write For Special Offer 


Unusual opportunity for first buyer 
fn each locality where we are not represented. 
Write at once for full information about our 
Cup Elevators; also Portabie 
Elevators. 

Live representative want 
ed in every lecality. 

G. & 0. MFG. CO. Puts the Grain 
Dept C Strea 


tor, I. eyhere you want it. 


Crude Oil 


Only 10c a gallon 


Add $3.50 for 50 & $2.90 for 30 gal. drums 
Farmers Supply Exchange, Cedar Rapids,la 


Send Order to Dept. W 


























AGME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We bandle al! kinds of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carioad lots and less at lowest prices— Ask 
fer our price list 


223 Pearl St., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 





















Please mention this paper when writing. 
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AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION IS TWO- 


THIRDS OF LAST YEAR. 


Report issued |} the Nation Auto- 
’ 1 ‘ r “a ' indicate 
t r < I th 
f Apri 
Ma ¢ I 67 per 
cent ol the prod tio! 1or the san 
months in 1920 The tota product or 
of 1920 wv 1,883, issenger cars. The 
1921 production pr bly will be about 
t »-thir ( it g 

BUCKWHEAT PRODUCTION 
DECLINES. 

According to 1920 census figures, buck- 
wheat production declined 14.2 per cent 
in the United States during the period 
from 1909 to 1919. The acreage of the 
crop fell off 15 per cent during the same 


period The total production in 1919 w 


12,735,537 bushels The foremost buc 
wheat states in 1919 were Pennsylvani 


New York, Ohio and West Virginia 


1IOWA’S FRUIT TREES DECREASE. 


as 
K- 


a, 


Census reports show that Iowa has only 


about 42 per cent as many fruit trees 


in 


bearing as there were ten years ago. The 
number of apple trees alone has been 
reduced about 50 per cent The figures 
show that there are now only about one- 
third as many young trees not yet bear- 
ing as there were ten years ago. Straw- 
berries are the only fruit crop to show an 
increase during the period. In 1920, 61.7 
per cent of the farms in Iowa reported 
bearing apple trees, while in 1510 68.5 
per cent reported. An encouraging fea- 


ture is that 10,000 orchards were spray 


ed 


this season, as compared with 3,000 last 
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Here is a 


CLEAN 


Warm Air Furnace 


The Waterbury is absolutely dust-tight, smoke-tight 
and gas-tight. This marked advantage is attained 
by the Waterbury ’s exclusive seamless construction—a_ body 
built of heavy rolled steel, welded into one jointless piece. 


















































There are no cast-iron sections, no bolts, no cement, no 
cracks, no leaks. Coal- gas and soot cannot escape into the 
rooms. The Waterbury is guaranteed to eliminate these > 
nuisances. It is permanently tight. ] 


WATERBURY |. 
Seecless FURNACE 


rovides even, moist-air heat—the purest and most healthful é 
nthe world. Thousands of homes are enjoying its warmth 
every winter. 





Investigate the unique construction of this clean furnace at 
the store of your nearest ‘‘Waterbury” dealer. If you don’t 


know him, write for his name and interesting illustrated i 
booklet. is 
tl 

















The Waterman-Waterbury Company 
1121-47 Jackson Street N. E. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Guaranteed to Satisfy You 


The Waterbury is easily 
installed in any 
basement or. small excavation 
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PAPEC for $175!— because it’s best-liked 
and biggest-selling, Hence big production 
—low manufacturing cost to us, low buying 
price to you. Regular R-10; latest model; 10® throat; 
capacity 2 to 5 tons per hour; 4, ta, % ‘and 1° cut; WwW! 
operated by 3 to6 h. gas engine; complete on legs 
with self-feed table, indestructible cutting wheel, 30 in; 
feet of blower pipe with malleable collars, curved . 
20 elbow for 19? = of ne pr Fe $175 = tO 
on 2-wheel truck, $2 on 4-wheel truck) f. i‘ ral 
{ hoeact| (are) \ Des Moines, lowa, This guarantee protects yom: n. 
7 “We guarantee any Papec Cutter to throw and GO 


blow ensilage perpendicularly to the height of 
any silo, with any power, provided the speed 
of the cutting wheel does not fall below 600 c} 
7T.p.m, Wealso guarantee that any Papec Cut- : 
terwill cutand elevate more ensilage with the 





same power than any other blower cutter.’ = 
Indiana Silo & Tractor Co., Des Moines, la., Distributors 
If you need « larger cutter than R-10, write today for 
catalog, ve RA and terms. Big reduc tions on all sizes. 
hae Papec Machine Co., Mirs., 125 Main St., Shortsville,N.Y. Gr 
; r 














A Real Self-Oiling Windmill 47:07:77 7 


oil is sent . : ¥ 

Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always ¢verv 4ermotor £. QA % 4 in 
oiled. Every moving part is completely and fully p 
oiled. A constant stream of oil flows on every 
bearing. Theshaftsrunin oil. The double gears run in 
oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. Friction and wear 
are practically eliminated. 

Any windmill which does not have the gears running in oil is only 
half oiled. A modern windmill, like a modern automobile, must have 
its gears enclosed and run inoil. Dry gears, exposed to dust, wear rapidly. 
Dry bearings and dry gears cause friction and loss of power. The Aermotor 
pumps in the lightest breeze because it is correctly designed and well al Towers arc 
oiled. To get everlasting windmill satisfaction, . the oa. ne rr of 


Write toda 
jor creer. AERMOTOR CO. Beste nent. onitand 


HOLDEN sprcaio: I 
a) 




























Saves time, labor, money. Handle fertilizer once. Hau! di f cars 

field. Force Feed—attaches to any wagon—no holes to bore. Spreads wale iehg 

feet wide,on hilly or level land. Spreads 75 to 10,000 acre— no 
or caking. Built strong. Low in price. SPREA ars FEET. 


Dow of dt deine’ o GUARANTEED to Handle Wee mn 

we. WRI TE TODAY for ee Lime = Ga any form), ne oe 
FULL PARTICULARS. Fert’ osphate. Gypsum, Wood 
Dealers wanted. Soda. 
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Non-Profit, Non-Stock Associations 


Better Financing and Farmer Control for Co-operative Elevators 


\ OST of the successful codperative concerns of 
+ the Pacific coast are organized on the non- 
profit, non-stock basis. A good many companies 
n the east have followed their example in the last 
ew months. The new Cotton Growers’ Association 
has adopted that form of organization. So has the 
U. S. Grain Growers, Ine. 

On the face of it, then, this type of association 
seems to have some value, 
or it would not be used so 
extensively. Yet in the mid- aa 
dle west, particularly in the 
case of the smaller commer- 
ial concerns, that form of 
organization has hardly 
been employed at all. This 
is due largely to the fact 
that it is a marked depart- 


Gertifirate of Indebtedurse 
Number A 
euen ve 
~Jobn . Brosp ° - 


R¢ 4, Clerings, 


PEAR ELOE LAR EOE BR OR OOO LER ALOR OREO EROS 


By D. R. MURPHY 


are especially appropriate. One of these is the very 
familiar method of issuing bonds against the phys- 
ical property of the company, the buildings and the 
grounds. This method of financing, of course, will 
only take care of the funds needed to the amount 
of not more than 50 per cent of the amount tied up 


Certificate of Indebtedness 


Amount $ 600 
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ure from the more familiar Lowa me 
type of stock company. poe é 
Then, too, very few farmers 5 abbas tall alien ek Wa ott ead hie 
are familiar with the details nay - i ac i De 
of management of this kind heii: lit “ey sie a Le re 
of company or with the ad- Fe I BS 2 RLY a... 
base tat may be se- “as $290 bepisier CRAELELEELEAEEEEE AEE EET 
cured thru it. «Lass age 

“How can you run a com- a |ase._ |e > eap 
pany without capital?” one « [aa & 5. ssaray nese ai ‘ . pie Me, 
farmer asked us in a letter 7 - Spr roe ene preggo oa amen” 


commenting on the passage 
Ly the iowa legislature of 
the bill authorizing the for- 
mation of non-profit, non- 
stock companies. The answer is, of course, that 
you can’t. The association is a non-stock, non- 
profit association and not a non-capital, non-profit 
association. It must raise capital to carry on the 
business, as any other concern must; but it does 
not do it by selling stock. 

“What is the benefit from this sort of associa- 
tion?” is another frequent question. “Why can’t 
we do just as good work with the old type of co- 
operative stock company ?” 

This question is particularly pertinent just now, 
when a good many farmers’ elevators are consider- 
ing changing their form of organization in order 
to become a part of the marketing system of the U. 
S. Grain Growers, Inc. In the requirements laid 
down by the Grain Growers it is provided that any 
company organized on a non-profit, non-stock basis 
shall be eligible to serve as a local unit of the 
company. 

Good Features of Organization 


There are several good reasons why the U. S. 
Grain Growers, Inc., should give preference to this 
type of organization, both in the case of a national 
sales company and in the case of the local elevator. 
With this form of organization it is easy to limit the 
membership to producers and to keep all the control 
in the hands of actual farmers. It makes certain 
that the company will be one whose chief end is 
service to the farm membership. 

The question of financing an association of this 
kind is the point on which most people want expla- 

ation. As a matter of fact, there are at least a 
half dozen ways of securing the funds to run a 
usiness of this type. 

Right now the farmers’ elevator is, of course, the 
nost important local coéperative proposition before 
the corn belt farmers. To finance a farmers’ ele- 
vator which is organized on the non-stock, non- 
profit basis there seem to be two methods which 








jew York, upon prescntauen of Uus Covpon prog 
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in the permanent equipment. The rest of the in- 
vestment in permanent equipment and the money 
needed for working capital must be secured in some 
other way. 

The experience of coOperative associations thru- 
out the country indicates that the best method of 
doing this is by the use of the revolving fund. The 
advantage of this method is that it always keeps 
the amount of capital which a man furnishes pro- 
portionate to the service rendered him by the busi- 
ness. That is, the farmer who sells one thousand 
bushels of grain thru the elevator will furnish ap- 
proximately twice as much of the capital as the 
farmer who markets only five hundred bushels. A 
plan somewhat along this line is to be followed by 
the U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., in adjusting the 
amount contributed by each farmer to the manage- 
ment of that organization. 

The details of the plan can perhaps be explained 
best by taking a possible specific instance. Sup- 
pose a group of farmers near a small town in the 
corn belt decide to construct a farmers’ elevator 
in that town, and require capital to the amount of 
$30,000. It may be possible to secure $10,000 by 
the sale of bonds secured by the physical property 
of the company. The other $20,000 may be raised 
by the revolving fund method. 

To secure this fund it will be necessary to issue 
certificates of indebtedness for $20,000. These will 
be made out in a series extending over five years. 


How Funds Are Secured 

The method of financing the company at the 
start is almost the same as it would be in case the 
company was being financed by the sale of stock. 
The certificates of. indebtedness, however, is in 
many ways a better investment than the ordinary 
share of stock would be. Under this system, the 
farmer will have his money all returned to him in 
the course of five years, one-fifth being paid back 








each year. It will also keep the burden of fur- 
nishing the capital of the company on the men who 
make the most use of it. 

The certificates of indebtedness are made out in 
five series, one for each year. That is, the man 
who invests $500 in certificates of indebtedness will 
have $100 and interest returned to him at the end 
of one year, another $100 at the end of the second 
year, and so on until the end 
of the fifth year, when the 
last $100 will »e paid and 
the certificate vetired. The 
accompanying photograph of 
the form of certificate of in- 
debtedness used by farmers’ 
companies in the state of 
New York shows the way in 
which these agreements are 
drawn up. 

This plan provides for a 
of raising capital 
that is self-perpetuating. 
Suppose that the company 
a toca - has a total of $20,000 out in 


at a Pee certificates of indebtedness. 
a Unkhearwek (Coa a . 
- Four thousand dollars of 


system 











— hens eS this, then, will come due for 
. « Mey 2922. BRBOLCUGE 

pede wstod payment by the company 

pw {$200} — tem me om each year. In order to keep 

oa ae ic the company running, there- 
— © {,2 ‘? 


Hea tharacel \I Con. fore, it will be necessary 
each season to obtain in 
some way the $4,000 needed 

to retire the annual issue of certificates. Sufficient 

deductions are made from the returns on each 
bushel of grain charged to build up a fund large 
enough to take care of this $4,000. These deduc- 
tions, however, are not simply taken away from the 
farmer whose grain the company handles. He in 
turn is given a new certificate, due in five years, 
to the amount of the deductions made from the sale 
of his grain. 
The Plan Illustrated 

For a specific example, let us use the case of the 
farmer who started his cooperative experience by 
buying five $100 certificates of indebtedness. It 
may be assumed that he intends to sell his grain 
thru the company. Suppose, then, that in the first 
season he sells an amount equal to one-twenty-fifth 
of the total amount handled by the elevator, Dur- 
ing this season, of course, the company has been 
taking a percentage of the selling price of the grain 
handled, in order to have the money on hand to re- 
tire the $4,000 worth of certificates of indebtedness 
due in 1922. As Brown has contributed one-twenty- 
fifth of the total amount handled by the company, 
the deductions from the sale price of his grain will, 
of course, amount to one-twenty-fifth of $4,000. In 
the fall, therefore, when his 1922 certificate for $1 

is retired, he is issued a new certificate due in 1927 

for $160. This plan is followed in the case of every 

farmer in the district. It is, of course, necessary at 
the start of the season for the manager and direc- 
tors to decide what percentage of the sales price 
must be held out to meet the needs of the company. 

In two previous articles the methods of convert- 
ing farmers’ elevators into the type of codperative 
elevators recognized by the U. S. Grain Growers, 

Inc., have been discussed. This last method, of cre- 

ating a non-stock, non-profit association to handle 

the elevator business, is in many ways the best. It 
is worth the study of every grain man. 
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tries $2.75 per eal All lbserly ONS Pay atole nh aagvance 
the paper will be discontinued wher time isout unless renew 
kK ere at Des nes, Ie 2. as 8 nd ass Matte 


cially by tl ddle of ter. Everyone 


in the | ype of st vy that sma rain cloud 
forctelling + brea vg of the fi 
drout! TI ‘ ( the welcome ra 

which We set 

Kir st and for most, ho Leave id\ unced ew 
a hundred. To tl low farmer this means 
more than an advance of 380 cents a bushel in 
th price of corn for the lowa farmer sells 
twice as much corn in the form of ho 
sells in the form of eorn. These higher hog 
prices are, to a considerable extent, a refiec- 
tion of Germany’s increased buying power. 
Germany recently established $60,000,000 of 
new credit in this country and is reported to 
be buying lard freely. 

Secondly, the New York Federal Reserve 
System and tl Bank of Kn ol ind last week 
mad their third reduction 1 interest rates 
and are now down to 5!% per cent, a reduction 
of 1!% per cent in three months. These lower 
rates have not yet reached us here im Towa, 
Nevertheless, an easier credit situation 1s 
slowly and surely coming our way. We may 


be mistaken in our diagnosis of the situation, 


~ 


; 


but we believe that the vovernment has ade fi- 
nitely set its face in the direction of reinflation. 
This reinflation will proceed rapidly if the 
farmers bring continuous pressure to bear on 
their congressmen. It will come very slowly 
if the big bankers are allowed to have their 
way. The politic il situation is such, however, 
that we believe reinflation will develop with 
considerable speed. 

In the third place, there seems to be a 
world-wide drouth which has affected other 
countries worse than the United States. The 
whe if crops ol Russia ind India have both 
been cut by 50 per cent and the grain produc 
tion in western 1 urope is decidedly below the 
earlicr promise, lurope in demand for our 
food products will be far greater than anyone 
anticipated three months ago. 

There are still plenty of discouragements, 
but there are more hopeful signs right now 
than at any time in the past year. Many 
men will go into bankruptcy between now and 


ao 
_ 





we nevertheless b lieve 
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itely of the opinion that the corn 


cheap that hogs will 
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herefore hope that a 


Farmer readers who regard thems¢ 
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¢ men will make arrangements for taking 


dvantage of this situation. In some localities, 


spring pigs may be selling cheaply enough 


4 at a 


ht now to warrant buying them at once. In 


rs, it may be better to wait until after the 


price break has come in October, and buy at 


Weather and Corn 


\1 THIS writing on July 25 the indica- 


ons are that the month of July, 1921, 


out with the following departures from 


nol il rainfall and temperatu 


Rainfal Temperature 
Departure Departure 


in Inch in Degrees 


bon Ohio and poss bly Indiana are 


MUsieis TO e sever corn beit states Chis is 


ay tp War normal but 1s Tu \ 150,.000.000 


s beloy +] govern ni July l estimate, 
Pers lL obs \ n ind tes that the corn 
is stood heat ana di JU this Veal better 
ur ever before. We can not help but think, 
OWes ae ut dan LO has ly el done wh ch 


} ] . ] 
il ! \ ibly sHow up as very serious unless 


e get sol h WV rains at o1 ». 
"TS P Spano —? ‘ce 99 
That Agricultural ‘‘ Bloc 
| HE daily papers of the east as well as some 
ar wee are beg ne to complain 
, and at times bitterly, of the agri- 
e ; 
\ bloc in the sena Phey mean that 
group of senators from agricultural states who 


aeter} ied to put thru sonx agricultural 


gis! C10 There is pl nty of evidence that a 
Wel group of business men, not tightly 


rganized as vet but acting with a common 


purpose, is determined not only to defeat agri- 
il legislati but stop the various farm- 
s” ¢¢ Op itive movernn ts if they can. They 
d i r to ¢ Ppie Wort of th Lorl- 
i colleges so far as deals with the 
Mo s oF crop marke 2. well as the na 
nal department of ag ind the stat 

i ng orgat t1oO 


Reduced Consumption of Food 


T WILL not do to figure that people will 


1 ae ] . 

const e as much food in hard times as in 

od times. It seems clear that consumption 
: ; . 

wheat and meats in Europe is considerably 


less now than before the war, and will prob- 


+; ] - ah 
ably continue tess for some time to come. They 


hard up over there and must economize by 


ating cheaper foods. 
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Speculative Versus Productive 
Intelligence 


Y SPECULATIVE intelligence, we are re- 


ferring to the ability to size up the weath- - 


er, social and political conditions, as they have 
a bearing on the future market price, and then 
acting accordingly. The speculators are not 
by any means confined solely to the boards of 
trade and stock exchanges. Many farmers are 
speculators first and farmers only secondarily. 
During the period extending from 1896 to 
1920, farmers made tremendous speculative 
profits but very small productive profits. 
Men made money because farm land was con- 
tinually rising in value and because farm prod- 
icts in the fall sold on the average for more 
than they expected them to sell at when they 
were planted in the spring. 

It is inevitable that in a new and rapidly 
growing country speculative intelligence should 
be given a higher reward than productive in- 
telligence. As a country becomes more com- 
pletely developed, however, there is danger 
that the men possessed of speculative intelli- 
gence will become harmful rather than helpful. 
In a country which is as well developed as the 
United States now is, it is extremely unfortu- 
nate that so many millions of people should 
be thinking about making money by price fluc- 
What we need from now on is to 
devise our social system so that it will give an 


tuations. 


ever-increasing reward to productive intelli- 
gence and an ever smaller reward to specula- 
tive intelligence. This can be brought about 
f some form of the stabilized dollar is adopted 
which will establish a price level that will con- 
tinue constant from one year to the next. Also, 
the formation of powerful economic organiza- 
tions, whether they be corporations or co-oper- 
tive institutions, makes speculative intelli- 
gence less necessary. Speculators have very 
ittle to do with the selling of gasoline or pig- 
ron, for the reason that the Standard Oil Com- 
pany and the United States Steel Corporation 
re powerful enough to dominate these fields. 
lhe organized farmers of the United States 
will never be able to dominate the grain mar- 
ket in the same way as the Standard Oil Com- 
pany dominates the oil market, but they cer- 
tainly can organize sufficiently so that there 
will be a much less need for speculative intelli- 
gence and a much greater reward for produc- 
tive intelligence than at the present time. 





Young Men Versus Old Men 
“THERE is a distinct clashing of interests 

between young men and old men at the 
present time. By young men we mean those 
inder 50 years of age and especially those be- 
tween the years of 28 and 45. By the term 
‘old men” we mean men above 60 years of age. 

Thousands of young men started into busi- 
ness for themselves, and especially into the 
business of farming during 1919 and 1920. 
Many of them were service men who saved very 
ttle money during the war while the old men 
vere at home making the biggest profits in the 
istory of the world. 

These young men now are approaching 
bankruptcy. It was not their fault that they 
started into business for themselves in 1919 
ind 1920. How were they to know that the 
fall and winter of 1920 and the spring of 
1921 would witness the rapid fall in 
prices which has ever taken place in history ? 

The old men, and especially the old men of 
the eastern cities, who made most of their 
noney before the war or during the war and 
ire now ready to retire, are glad to see prices 
They want to live on the income 
from the savings of their youth. They want 
their dollar to buy as much as it would before 
the war. Even the retired farmers who have 
sold their farms and invested the entire pro- 


most 


ome down. 


ceeds in Liberty bonds, are anxious to see 
prices come down to the pre-war level. 

It is the young men, the men who will be tak- 
ing the risks and doing the bulk of the work of 
the world during the next twenty years, who 
want a high price level. They want a price 
level at least 50 per cent above the pre-war 
and they don’t want any long, slow pull down- 
ward. These young men are willing to take 
risks and to work hard. They have received a 
paralyzing jolt during the past year, however, 
and they would like now to have some assur- 
ance that the cards are not to be stacked con- 
tinually against them. 

The old men who own a large part of the 
capital of the country are in danger of making 
a serious mistake. ‘They have money to loan 
and property to rent to the young men taking 
the risks and doing the actual work. Will the 
old men drive a hard bargain with the younger 
men and at the same time consciously or un- 
consciously continue to drive the price level 
lower, thus making it ever more difficult for 
the young men to live up to their hard bargain? 

The old men are conservative ; they have had 
experience. The young men have new ideas 
The probl m before the old 
men, and we are referring particularly to the 
old men who are in the background controlling 
the policies of the larger financial interests in 
the east, is to work out some scheme which will 


and are energetic. 


best utilize the new ideas and the energies of 
the young men. They can not act too quickly. 
If easier money and higher prices do not come 
soon there will be thousands of young business 
men and young farmers who will have to ac 
knowledge bankruptcy by March of 1922. The 
older moneyed classes have nothing to gain 
by forcing these young men into bankruptcy 
for these young men who are on the verge of 
bankruptcy are, in the majority of cases, more 
energetic and more capable than the men who 
are likely to take their places, 


Steel Crop Versus Corn Crop 
"THE 1921 steel crop is estimated at 14,- 

000,000 tons, as compared with 32,000,000 
tons last year and 25,000,000 tons in 1913. 
Prices have been cut down considerably, but 
they are still 50 per cent above pre-war nor- 
mal and are high enough to permit of return- 
ing the steel corporations a moderate profit 
and at the same time enabling them to pay 
wages which are fully 70 per cent above the 
pre-war. 

The corn crop in 1921 is estimated at 
3,123,000,000 bushels, as compared with a 
pre-war normal of 2,800,000,000 bushels. The 
1921 steel crop is about half of the pre-war 
normal, while the 1921 corn crop bids fair to 
be 10 per cent above the pre-war normal. Steel 
products are about 50 per cent above pre-war 
normal in price, while corn is selling on the 
farm for about 25 per pre-war 
normal, 

A big demand for steel products is gradu- 
ally accumulating, and it is anticipated that 
this demand will materialize before steel prices 
fall so very much further. 
ket, on the contrary, surplus stocks are being 


cent below 


In the corn mar- 


added to surplus stocks, and there is no pros- 
pect whatever of a keén demand for corn until 
bad weather compels the materialization of a 
In the spring of 1921, the farm- 
ers of the corn belt had more sound business 


short crop. 


reason for cutting the corn acreage 30 per 
cent than the steel industry had in cutting its 
output to 50 per cent of the pre-war normal. 
In fact, from the standpoint of national good, 
the farmers would have had more arguments 
on their side than the steel industry. When 
the steel industry cuts down there is waste 
both of millions of hours of labor and of the 
productive capacity of the plant. When the 


farmers reduce their corn acreage there may 
be some waste of labor, but the productive 
power of the farm plant is actually increased, 
for the land which would otherwise be put in 
corn is put in oats or better yet into green 
manure crops such as sweet clover. In either 
result is that the land is 
more productive the year following. 


case the net made 

If the steel industry were conducted on the 
same basis as farming, the price of pig-iron 
per ton would now be around $7 or $8, instead 
of $22. 


same basis as the steel industry, corn on lowa 


If farming were conducted on the 


farms would now be selling around 80 to 90 
cents a bushel instead of 40 to 50 cents. The 
farmers owe it to themselves and to the nation 
to become organized to control production as 
intelligently as the United States Steel Cor- 
Of course, the 


weather complicates matters somewhat, but 


poration controls production. 


anyone who looks into corn production with 
an unbiased mind will agree that it would have 
been better for all concerned if the corn acre- 
age had been cut 15 per cent last spring and 
if these acres had been put into soil-building 


crops such as sweet clove Fe Pre sent indica- 
tions are that there will be an even greater 
surplus of corn in the spring of 1922 than 


Will farm- 
ers again plant their normal acreage to corn 
in 1922, in the hope that weather will finally 


there was in the spring of 1921. 


ing their 
corn crop below normal? Or will they make 
an intelli- 


gent acreage reduction campaign such as was 


step in to do them the favor of redu 
the attempt to conduct some sort of 


conducted by the cotton farmers of the south 
last spring? 
What Are Legumes? 
"THE abysmal ignorance of city newspaper 
men concerning agricultural matters is at 
One of these 


tlemen who is ‘exceedingly innocent of farm 


times amusing. newspaper gen- 
knowledge recently interviewed Henry C. Wal- 
lace in his capacity as Secretary of Agricul 
ture. Henry C. was dwelling on the idea that 
in times when there is a huge surplus of corn 
and cotton it is good practice to divert part of 
the corn and cotton acreage to the growing of 
legumes, the idea being to build up soil fertility 
and cut down the supply of corn and cotton 
until the demand is able to take care of it 
again. 

The mind of our brilliant man 
was immediately sidetracked when he heard the 


new spaper 


word “legume.” He had evidently eaten in 
Parisian restaurants and knew that the word 


He didn’t 


know that it was a good American word and 


“legume” was French for vegetable. 
£ g£ 


that it is synonymous in agricultural practice 
with such soil builders as clover, alfalfa and 
And so our newspaper man quoted 
the Secretary of Agriculture as follows: 
“Some of the farmers, he said, were convert- 


soy beans. 


ing corn, wheat and cotton land into the pro- 
duction of ‘legumes’ (French for vegetables), 
and were making it pay.” 

If any of our corn belt farmers are travel- 
ling in the east they need not be surprised to be 
asked how their cabbages and tomatoes are 
coming along. The eastern people are now 
under the impression that we are growing more 
legumes and since the eastern people speak 
French better than .they do the talk of the 
farm they naturally think of legumes as mean- 
ing such things as cabbages and tomatoes 
rather than clover and alfalfa. 

If we ever make a huge fortune, we shall use 
it to endow a school for the agricultural educa- 
tion of city newspaper men. 





Humanity above its ideals. What 
ought tobe is always above and beyond what is. Uw 
less, however, we have before us the vision of some- 
thing better, we can never rise above what we are— 


Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 


never rises 
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SUNSHINE QUARTERS FOR EARLY PIG 


A New Type Hog House Which Makes It Possible to Raise Early Litters 


‘UNSHINE as a cure for the ills that bother early 
S litters of pigs was the idea of Sam Farlow, a 
hog breeder of Polk county, Iowa, when he built his 
new hog house 

Mr. Farlow felt that sunshine was not only cheap- 
er fuel than coal, but that it was the best preven- 
tive of insanitary conditions. However, in addition 
to providing sunshine, he has constructed his hog 
house so that the floors and pens make sanitary 


conditions easy of attainment Sunshine, sanita 

tion, conventence and warmth are exemplified in 

the construction of the house, which we have termed 

the sunshine hog house for want of a better name 
The present instead of the future 


was used by Mr. Farlow as the time 
to do his construction worl He in 
tends to use the house as a basis for 
making money, as he has confidence 
in the future of the hog business A 
large portion of the labor was done by 
himself instead of spending all of his 
time in raising corn, which is selling 
for less than cost of production. By 
doing the work in this fashion, Mr 
Farlow feels that the building is a ip sia’ 
good investment even tho he might 
some time in the future have bought 


the materials for slightly less than 
what they cost him when he built the | 
house. 


The plan of the house is modeled 
somewhat upon the plan of the Iowa } 
type of hog house. It is 24 feet wide i 
and 60 feet long. The walls are 3% 
feet high and the extreme height of 
the house in the center is about 14 feet. The con- 
struction is of hollow tile with an unusually large 
number of windows, which make the house warm and 
sanitary and extremely suitable for early litters of 
pigs. Mr. Farlow also has a stove installed in the 
house so that during extremely cold nights this can 
be used in case the sows are farrowing in unusually 
cold weather 

The construction of the roof is unusual It has 
70 windows, each 24%x4% feet. The hip roof allows 
the walls of the house to be lower and at the same 
time makes room for an extra row of windows on 
each side. The lower part of the roof, which is 


largely a row of windows, has a three-quarter pitch, 
which gives the effect of being part of the roof and 
part of the wall. The remainder of the roof is a 
one-quarter pitch, and has another row of windows 
near the peak. The house could be converted into 
a hot-house for plants intsead of pigs if desired, be- 
cause of the warm construction and the sunlight. 
This is especially true during the early s2ason 

The floor is of concrete with the back five feet of 
the pens underlaid with blocks. These are covered 
with a one-inch coating of cement, and the remain- 
der of the floor has a four or five-inch thickness of 
This makes a nest where sow and pigs lie 


cement 





interior showing how the windows are arranged 


very dry and comfortable. There is a one-inch slope 
from the back of pens to alley, but Mr. Farlow states 
that a three-inch slope would be better as it would 
make it easier to wash out in the summer-time. 

The alley-way is 8 feet wide, with doors at each 
end wide enough that a team and wagon can be 
driven thru, and the house cleaned out easily. In 
addition to the roof windows there are two large 
windows on the south, which also help in making 
the entire house light, airy and comfortable 

The pens are constructed of wood and are mostly 
7x8 feet, altho there is some variation in order to 
have them fit with the windows. The pens are 





bolted to angle-irons, which are set in the cement, 
making the pens rigid and doing away with the 
need of any cross-beams, which are always an in- 
convenience. The doors of the pens are hinged at 
the top and they can be fastened up out of the way 
when it is desirable to leave them cpen. 

There are two ventilators in the room and a 
series of openings below the lower rows of windows 
at the eaves. Ventilation is also received by open- 
ing the doors and windows on the south end of 
the building. 

if the house is to be criticized in any way, it 
would probably be on the question of ventilation. 
The windows are not on special frames 
so that they can be raised or lowered 
as some other houses have been con- 
structed. It would seem that such an 
arrangement might be a benefit, espe 
cially during the summer. The outlet 
ventilators, instead of being merely 
set in the roof might extend down in 
box form nearly to the floor on both 
sides of the building. This would no 
doubt help the circulation of air, altho 
the building is much better construct- 
ed than the majority of hog houses 
in this respect. 

Some may also raise the question 
as to whether or not there is too much 
sunshine. The house is very warm 
during the hot summer, but most of 
the pigs spend those days in the shade 
of trees rather than in the houses. 

a The glass is frosted, which helps in 
breaking up the direct rays. 

The cost of materials was about $1,400 when the 
nouse was started a year ago. The labor, aside from 
that which Mr. Farlow did himself, amounted to 
only about $200. When considered as a permanent 
improvement, the house is not an expensive build- 
ing. There have been additional decreases in ma- 
terials, so that at the present time the cost should 
be even less. Many are considering doing like Mr. 
Farlow has done, that is, use their own labor 
for the construction of improvements of this kind, 
instead of increasing the production of some of 
the crops which are not bringing a satisfactory 
return. 





FARM AFFAIRS AT WASHINGTON 


Passes House With Hides on the Free List 


Tariff Bill 


— house of representatives passed the tariff 

bill last week about as it was reported out 
from the committee. The change of most interest 
to farmers was the putting of hides back on the 
free list. The committee had reported a duty of 
15 per cent on hides, but when the vote was taken 
it stood 239 to 174 against the duty. It is said that 
the reason was the unwillingness of those who want- 
ed a duty on hides to agree to a duty on leather and 
shoes. 
list, as did dressed lumber and oil. 

The debate on the tariff bill will probably be con- 
siderably more exciting in the senate than it was 
in the house. Senators can get the floor and talk 
more easily than can the house members and a num- 
ber of them are loaded on some of the tariff sched- 
ules. It is certain that some of the senators from 
agricultural states will have something to say on 
duties on agricultural products. A number of west- 
ern farmers were in Washington last week consid- 
erably concerned on the tariff schedules, and they 
Saw the senaiors from their respective states. 


Taxation to Be Considered 


With the tariff bill out of the way the lower 
house will now get busy on the taxation bill. It 
is reported that the plan is to have some senators 
sit with the house committee to consider taxation 
matters in the hope that this may hurry the meas- 
wre thru when the committees finally report it. 
While the house committee in wrestling with the 
tax measure the senate committee will be holding 
peetings on the tariff bill. 

It is known that President Harding hopes that 
congress will get thru within the next two months 
and adjourn for at least a couple of months. Mem- 
bers of congress also are anxious to get away from 


Long staple cotton also went on the free 


Washington as soon as possible. The weather is 
particularly hard on the older members of the sen- 
ate, of whom there are quite a number Had it 
not been for the opposition of the agricultural sena- 
tors congress would have adjourned before this for 
a recess of a month or two. 

The hearings before the committee which is 
looking into the agricultural situation continue. A 
number of Farm Bureau representatives were heard 
last week. They are preparing a more complete 
statement than has been submitted by the other 
organizations, but necessarily it covers about the 
same ground. 

The joint-stock farm loan banks have been try- 
ing for some time to get thru a bill which will allow 
hem to increase the rate of interest on the bonds 
they sell to five and a half per cent. This is meet 
ing with a good deal of opposition because these are 
tax free securities and it is argued that the inter- 
est rate on such securities is already high enough. 
The joint stock banks, however, have a very good 
answer when they point to the fact that with their 
bonds carrying only five per cent they can not find 
a market for them and consequently can not raise 
money to loan to farmers who need it very much. 
The chances are against the passage of the bill, 
altho Secretary Mellon is quoted as favoring it. 


Norris Bill Under Fire 

The debate on the Norris bill to provide a $100, 
000,000 fund to be used in buying and selling farm 
products in their raw or finished state was hotly 
debated last week. It was denounced as a subsidy 
to farmers, as putting the government into busi- 
ness, as being an unsafe banking venture, ete. Oth- 
ers fully justified it on the ground that we are ina 
most critical situation because of the ruinously lew 
prices of farm products, and that the government is 


fully warranted in taking such measures as is pro- 
posed to bring about more stable conditions. 

Some one who claimed to represent a group of 
Minnesota farmers who grow barley went betore the 
joint committee on agriculture and said that the 
farmers there want the government to permit the 
manufacture of beer containing 2.75 per cent alcohol. 

Considering the fact that the prohibition law is 
now constitutional law, the number of people who 
still want their booze as of old is astonishing. It 
is said that in the east the law is not enforced and 
can not be enforced. 


Grain Grades Investigated 

The Department of Agriculture is about ready 
to take up the investigation of the grain grades 
which Secretary Wallace promised when he refused 
to change the grades last spring A number of 
people have been consulted and it is expected to 
make the investigation a thoro one. 

The McFadden rural credits bill was introduced 
in the house again last week. It provides for a 
central bank with branch banks in each state, and 
for the organization of community associations. He 
first introduced the bill eighteen months ago. It is 
likely to have more consideration now than it got 
then when prices were still high and everybody was 
making money. 

As Chairman Lasker, of the Shipping Board, gets 
into the books and accounts he seems to be finding 
a condition much worse than had been expected 
and the expectations were bad enough. He said 
publicly last week that the board cost the govern- 
ment $380,000,000 last year, and he proposes to ask 
for a deficiency appropriation of $300,000,000. That 
is almost ten times as much as the government ap- 
propriates annually for the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 
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[ The Farmers of Tomorrow | 





Weeds 


Weeds are always with us, creeping 

n and damaging our corn, oats and 

lover fields. At this time of the year 

is interesting to go thru the corn 
fields, meadows and pastures and see 
ow many different kinds of weeds 

ou can find. You might try making a 

llection, sending those weeds which 
ou can not identify either to Dr. Pam- 
1el, of the Iowa State College at 
mes, or the Boys’ Department of Wal- 
ices’ Farmer. 

What are the common weeds in the 

rn fields? Most of you will find that 
‘ox-tail is one of the commonest. It 
s an annual weed which produces an 

normous amount of seed, and every 
ear it grows up in almost every corn 
field no matter how well it is culti- 
ited. If it is wet during early June 

o that it is hard to cultivate the corn 

rly in the season, fox-tail may do 
eal damage; otherwise it is not such 

very bad weed. 

Another common corn field weed is 

mart weed. This is worse than fox- 

il because it grows taller. It is an 
annual weed which spreads only by 
eed and which is ordinarily kept down 
fairly well by clean cultivation. 

One of the worst corn field weeds is 
the cocklebur. Like most other corn 
field weeds, it is an annual which 
spreads only by seed. It is almost im- 
possible to get rid of cocklebur without 
careful hand pulling in August. If this 
is done carefully in late July or early 
August every year for two or three 
years, cockleburs can be almost com- 
pletely eradicated. 

The velvet weed or butterprint is 
another corn field weed which is just 
about as bad as the cocklebur. In one 
way, it is worse than the cocklebur be- 
cause the seed will live over in the 
ground as long as twenty or thirty 
years, and if the weed ever gets a real 
start on the farm it will be with you 
almost indefinitely. If there are only 
a few butterprints in your corn field, 
the thing to do is to make a special ef- 
fort to pull them all out in late July 
or early August before they go to seed. 

One of the worst corn field weeds is 
the morning glory, which lives over in 
the ground year after year and spreads 
by large, fleshy, white roots. Yon can 
do something to get rid of morning glo- 
ries by using a surface cultivator 
equipped with morning glory knives. 
Another way to handle them is to put 
the land in alfalfa for three or four 
years, or you can put the land into hog 
or sheep pasture for several years. 
Sheep like to eat the tops of morning 
glories and hogs like the roots. 

The pasture and meadow weeds are 
most of them altogether different from 
the corn field weeds. Most of the corn 
field weeds live only a year and spread 
by seed, whereas the pasture weeds 
live over in the ground and _ often 
spread by seed and underground root 
stocks. . 

A good way of reducing the damage 
of the: corn field weeds is to put the 
Jand down to meadow or pasture and 
in like manner, a good way of eradi- 
ating many meadow and _ pasture 
weeds is to plow the land up and put 
it into corn. Dock, which is quite a 
bad pasture and meadow weed, is eas- 
ily killed when the land is put into 
corn. 

One of the common pasture weeds, 
of which few farm boys know the 
name, is blue vervain. . This is that 
weed which grows three or four feet 
high with the flowers in blue spikes. 
Then there is the iron weed which has 
a cluster of reddish purple flowers. 
There are several kinds of worm 
weeds, wild asters, wild sunflower, 
ete., which are common in lowland pas- 
ture weeds, it helps some to go over 
the land in early August with a mower 
© as to keep them from going to seed. 


| 








The one annual weed which is often- 
times bad in pastures is the common 
rag weed, the weed which is supposed 
to cause hay fever people so much 
trouble. It comes in bloom in August 
and the thing to do to get the best of 
it is to mow it early in August before 
it goes to seed. 

Three of the very worst weeds of all 
are quack grass, Canada thistle, and 
horse-nettle. These three weeds all 
live over year after year and spread 
both by seed and underground root 
stocks. They cause damage in corn, 
meadows, pastures and small grains. 
It is impossible to get rid of them 
by giving the corn clean cultivation. 
I would suggest that you go over your 
farm very carefully every year in or- 
der to make sure that none of these 
three weeds is on it. If you find just 


! a small patch, go after that patch ev- 


ery week regularly with a hoe. If you 
are not familiar with these three bad 
weeds and fear that you may possibly 
have one or more of them on your 
farm, send the suspected weeds to Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and we will tell you for 
sure whether or not you are being 
troubled with one of these very serious 
pests. In a like manner, there are 
several thistles which are mistaken 
for Canada thistle. Don’t remain in 
doubt, but send suspected samples in 
for identification at once. 

You might try making a collection 
of weeds. Press your samples between 
two newspapers with a dictionary or 
heavy boards on top of them. Can you 
find, identify and tell the habits of 
twenty different kinds of weeds? 





Feeding a Pig for Show 
An Illinois junior subscriber writes: 
“T have a Poland China pig farrowed 
in March that is to be shown in a pig 
club this fall. 
gain on him?” 


Your pig should be fed a ration that 
will cause it to gain uniformly without 


How can I get a quick 














getting too fat, especially if the pig is | 


to be developed into a breeding ani- 
mal. If skim-milk is available, feed 
the pig about one-fourth of a pound 
each of tankage and oil meal mixed 
with six or seven pounds of skim-milk 
in a slop. For the grain ration, use 
ground oats or middlings at the rate 
of one to one and a half pounds per 
day and feed enough corn to make the 
pig gain about a pound a day. If the 
pig gains too rapidly and becomes too 
fat, cut down the amount of corn and 
feed a little more oats. If skim-milk 
is not available, feed about one-third 
of a pound daily each of tankage or oil 
meal. Keep the pig gaining steadily 
and putting on meat rather than ex- 
cess fat. 


It is a good plan to keep a mixture | 


of slacked lime, salt, charcoal 


and | 


ground bone before the pig at all times, | 


as such a mineral mixture is necessary 
to the best development of the 
and muscle of the pig. 
of clean water should also be accessi- 
ble to any pig which is to be fitted for 
show. 





A Junior lowa State Fair 


Iowa boys and girls will have an 
opportunity to compete for $7,000 in 
cash prizes at the 1921 Iowa State Fair, 
August 24 to September 2. Premiums 
will be given in the pure-bred calf, pig 
and sheep clubs, as well as for poultry, 
corn, apples, honey, garden, canned 
products, sewing, farm records and 
boys’ and girls’ club work. Prizes will 
also be awarded in judging contests 
and competitive demonstrations. F. P. 


Reed, of Ames, Iowa, is superintendent 
of the Junior Department, and will sup- 
ply full information to all boys and 
girls interested. 


bone | 
An abundance | 
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BACK 
1914 
PRICE 


“THE same sturdy, durable RED TOP Steel 
Fence Post. No trimming down to meet 
a price, but the very same dependable post 
cut all the way back to 1914 prices. No need to wait 
for the prices to go lower. They simply can’t go 
lower. Any change in prices must be the other way. 


Now Cheaper Than Wood 


We have made a thorough survey of the market and 
find practically everywhere that at the new prices 
RED TOPS are cheaper than standard wood posts. 
Bear in mind, too, that it costs but one cent to set a 
RED TOP as against 10 to 20 cents for a wood post. 


RED TOPS give you the cheapest fence line—and the best. 
As you know RED TOPS do not burn, break, buckle or 
There is no expense of upkeep. 





TOP post 1s guaranteed. 





write direct to us. 


Send for RED TOP Booklet Now 



















And every RED 






If your dealer cannot supply you with RED TOPS, 







Red Top Steel Post Co. 


215-ENo. Michigan Ave. 





Chicago 


Steel Fence Posts 





Guaranteed to Ex 


pel 


All The Hog Worms 


Or Money Refunded 








**No 


weight rapidly. 


et 


more worms for us!" 


There’s no fuess- 
work about kill- 
ing every hog 
worm, large and 
small, and leav- 














Cc 
PER 
HOG 





ing the hog’s stomach and bowels in per- 
fect condition to make the most weight 
out of every pound of feed it eats, if 





are used. Besides killing the worms they carry them 
off by thoroughly cleansing the entire digestive tract and putting the animal in condition to take on 


WAKEFIELD’S 100% WORM CAPSULES, which sell at 5c each. 
READ THESE LETTERS 


“"Gentiemen 
did the business 
got a thorough clea 


and am so well please 


aware of their good use 


Des Moines, lowa. 
‘Dear Sirs 
Capsules and 


Yours t 


Goose Lake, lowa 


5c per hog will decide whether it is to be a runt or a heavy porker. 


WAKEFIELD’S 100% WORMICAPSULES are quick to act and guaranteed to 
be 100% efficient or we refund your money. 4 


GUARANTEE 


The Hog Worm Capsules you sent me surely 
By the looks of my hogs they must have 
tis my first experience with them 
will use them again next year. Only 
wish that you can put them in the hands of those that are not 
ILTIS & OLSON 
1 am more than satisfied with your Worm 
recommend them highly jave 
few different kinds, but found none so good as yours 


ARTHUR ROHWEDER 


Yours truly, 


ruly, 


and our guarantee is good. 


Cc 
PER 
HOG 


“Gentlemen 


more soon 
Gallatin, Mo 
*‘Gentlemen 
tried quite a Worm Capsules 
did the werk."’ 
Lynd, Minn 


Yours truly 


100 WAKEFIELD’S 100% WORM CAPSULES ..... 
PIG GUN AND JAW OPENER 


FREE Pig Gun and Jaw Opener with 500 Capsules. 


We pay all charges. 


C. WAKEFIELD & COMPANY 


BOX 6, 


Order today. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 





If you paid $10.00 per hog you could not find a more thorough worm remedy than 


I am pleased to say that I have had very fine results from 
Wakefield's 100 per cent Hog Worm Capsules, and will order 


FRED L. PIERCE. 


Please send me 100 more of Wakefield's 100 per cent Hog 
The capsules you sent me last week surely 


HENRY VOGT 


e have been 75 years in businese 


Cc 
PER 
HOG 




























































1004 (3) 
Kill Cockleburs Now 
7 cocklebur ranked among the 
worst weed n man lowa counties. 
A recent ¢ tion: to I county 
age! hov t t ty-one out of 
fifty-t countl rey ( klebur 
are con among t vyorst 
we J o! 1 ( intle 
cour agents reported the cocklebur 
to be worst weed pest with which 
they had to contend 
The cockleb is much more eas- 
ily eradicated than many weeds in 
th it is an anr | and may be gotten 


rid of if consistently kept from ma- 
rmers who have fields 
materially 
cutting 
few 


turing seed. F: 
infested with this pest can 
reduce the damage from it by 
off every plant the next 
wee! before it can mature seed 

The cocklebur produces two seeds In 
each ger- 
minate and 
the or 
following eason. 
ever, a seed will remain in the 


within 


which normally 
the first season 
minate the 

how 
ground 


bur, one of 

during 

ch will gei 
Occa 


id of whi 


ionall 


for s* il seasons before sprouting 
Careful destri of all cocklebur 


ining road 


plant on the l ! ind adj 
Bids 
will re 


py An infested corn field 


quire considerable d hoeing 
next eason 1 : 
grain, followed by hay 

The unsight cocklebur i 
undesirable because it 
ure requirement rob the field crop 
to a great extent The bu ber 
tangled in the wool of sheep and oc- 


large! 


casiona } eattl 
whicl it ther TI gern 


requently cause 


nating 
seed of the cocklebur f 
death to 
imals appear to be 
notwithstanding their very poisonous 
propertic which have eaten 
many of seeds die very quickly. 


win in the spring 


rhe an- 
fond of such seed 
wine 


the 


Much can be done during July and 
August to rid the farm of noxious an- 
nual weeds, such as the cocklebur, by 
cutting off the plants close to the 
ground. If the burs are well formed 

plants. A care- 





it is safest to burn the 
ful the fields in order to 
get every plant is necessary, since ifa 
few are overlooked they will soon re- 
seed the farm. 


canvass of! 


Blight in Orchards 

The of blight 
in a considerable number of Iowa or- 
chards this 
sion men at 


presence is reported 


year, according to exten- 


Iowa State College The 


diseased ieaves and ends of twigs turn 
black as if scorched by fire. For this 
reason the trouble is also known as 
twig blight, pear blight and blossom 
blight. It is a hiehly contagious ba 
terial disease and spraying does not 
control it 

Blight in young trees can be cut out 


The cut should be made six inches or 
more below the lowest point where 
the effect of the blight can be seen on 
the branch. After each cut, the knife 
and wound should each be disinfected 


immediately with a 1 to 1,000 solution 
of corrosive sublimate in water. Prun 
ings should be collected and burned 
When using corrosive sublimate, keep 
in mind that it is highly poisonous. 





Buying Bran 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“Bran is cheaper now than it has 
been for several years, and I am won- 
dering if it would pay me to buy 
enough to last for six months or so. 
I usually buy a carload of bran in 
September Do you think that bran 
will be as cheap this September or 
October as it is at the present time? 
In Kansas City bran is now worth 
about 55 cents per hundred in car 
lots.” 

Bran ordinarily reaches its lowest 
price in August, September or Octo- 
ter. This vear, however, in view of 
the drouth damage which has been 
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sustained by the spring wheat crop 
and which may be experienced by the 
corn crop, we would not be surprised 
to see bran fully as high if not a little 
higher late in the summer than at the 
present time. 

In our experience the chief objec- 
tion to storing large quantities of bran 
be the loss from rats. In 


would some 


cases the bran seems to heat and cake 
a little, but ordinarily this damage 
does not seem to amount to so very 
much. 





A New Weather Theory 


Professor Alter, astronomer at the 
University of Kansas, has a new the- 
of long-distance weather forecast- 
ing. Last April we were informed by 
a friend of Professor Alter’s, that he 
believed that as a result of his studies 
should have drouth in the eastern 


ory 


we 


part of the corn belt during May and 
June, and that by July and August this 
drouth would spread to the western 
part of the corn belt. 

As a result of his studies, Professor 


Alter finds that there is a tendency 
for abnormal weather to work from 
the east toward the west. We have 


not had time to check up this with any 
thoroness, but do find that there is a 
slight tendency for June drouth in 
Ohio to be followed by July drouth in 
Kansas. 

Professor Alter’s theory, which is 
based fundamentally on sun-spots, is 
not by any manner of means perfect- 
ed. We hope that there is really some- 
thing to it and that he will be able to 
work out the details. Any scheme of 
long-distance weather forecasting will 
be greatly welcomed by the farmer, 
provided it is accurate at least two 
times out of three. 





Know Your 


Alfalfa Seed 





Inferior alfalfa seed has been re- 
ponsible for many failures of alfalfa 
eedings put in under favorable con- 
dition Some disappointments in al- 
falfa growing occur because the seed 

adulterated with seeds or weeds or 
other legum« while other failures re- 
ult thru the use of varieties which 
ire not adapted to the locality for 
which they are bought Seed of es- 
iblished purity and recsgnized vari- 
ety is the only kind which farmers can 
afford to buy 

Grimm alfalfa ,and related hardy 
train uch as the Baltic, are highly 
desirable for Iowa conditions because 
they withstand winter killing consid 


erably better than northern-grown seed 


of the common variety. Farmers who 
have grown Grimm report that it has 
the added advantages of being less 


susceptible to the encroachments of 
blue grass and that it withstands pas- 
turing better than common alfalfa. 
Grimm alfalfa seed commonly costs 
twice as much as seed of the 
common kind. ‘In a year when seed 
prices are not excessively high, farm- 
ers should profit by using Grimm seed 
in preference to any other, particularly 


about 


if the field is to be left in alfalfa for 
five or six years. Grimm is especially 
adapted to the northern half of Iowa 
due to its hardiness 

Seedsmen report a_ shortage of 
Grimm seed of good quality this sea- 
son As a result, quotations on the 
seed are very high, ranging from $48 
to $50 per hundred. While Grimm is 
unquestionably the best seed from all 


tandpoints, it is unlikely that many 


corn belt farmers will feel that they 
can pay the price asked for it this 
season, 

Most of the common alfalfa seed 
used by Iowa growers comes from 
Montana, the Dakotas, Nebraska and 
Kansas These states produc seed 
efficiently because of their hot, dry 
season thru July and August lowa 


has too much rain during these months 
in all but abnormally dry years to per 
mit of alfalfa maturing a seed crop 

Extensive experiments at the low: 
Station at Ames indicate little diffe 
ence in the yields of hay secured from 
seed grown in Dakota, Kansas and Ne 
braska. The yield from Oklahoma 
seed averaged a half ten less than that 
from northern grown seed Seed 
grown under irrigation in Utah fell 
short by a ton per equalling 
vields from Nebraska and Dakota seed 
Irrigated seed also proved sus 
ceptible to winter killing. Purchasers 
in this section will do well to buy seed 
which has been produced from non-ir- 
rigated alfalfa 


acre of 


more 


Under ordinary winter conditions, 
the alfalfa grown from Kansas and 
Nebraska seed resisted cold weather 
about as well as that from states far- 
ther north, according to the Ames 


However, when subjected to se- 
conditions about 56 per 


tests. 


vere wintel 


cent of the stand from the Montana 
and Dakota seed killed out, while from 
75 to 80 per cent of the stand from 
Kansas and Nebraska seed was killed. 


Oklahoma seed and irrigated seed 


from Utah and Colorado winter killed 
very badly. 

Pric of common alfalfa seed rule 
high thi eason, ranging from $20 to 


hundred. Seedsmen report 
enough seed to supply middle western 
growers, but no over-supply. 

One variety of alfalfa seed which 
the farmer should avoid buying is the 


$25 per 


Turkestan or imported alfalfa. Large 
quantities of this seed have been im- 
ported during recent years and it is 


offered at lower prices than 
the common While very hardy, 
the Turkestan alfalfa is inferior to 
home-grown seed in yield, averaging a 
ton or two tons per acre less during 
the season. It is also easily crowded 
out by blue grass. The most undesira- 
ble feature of the Turkestan seed, how- 
ever, is that nearly all of it is infested 
with seed of the Russian knapweed, a 
decidedly noxious weed. The seeds of 
this plant are slightly larger than al- 
falfa and chalky white in 
color and of wedge-shaped appearance. 


genel ally 


seed, 


are 


seed 


The wise plan is to buy seed only 
from reliable firms which back their 
product with substantial guarantees. 
Examine samples of the seed care- 


fully and if in doubt, have the sample 


analyzed. This work is done free of 
charge by the farm crops stction of 
the Iowa experiment station at Ames 


In Iowa the greatest percentage of 
good stands and good yields of alfalfa 


has been secured by seeding at the 
rate of eighteen to twenty pounds per 
acre. Slight increases in yield from 
heavier seedings do not warrant the 


increased expenditure for seed. 
Many alfalfa failures result from an 


acid soil or lack of inoculation. Acid 
soil can be corrected by the applica- 
tion of lime, which should be put on 
the land before seeding Lime _ in- 


creased the average yield of alfalfa at 
Ames by one-half ton per bene- 
fiting the crop on soils which did not 
test acid. A number of quarries in va- 
rious sections of lowa are selling agri- 
cultural limestone at such low figures 
that the total the farmer, in- 
cluding freight, not exceed $2 
per ton. Application of from one to 
three tons per acre generally suffices 
on Iowa soils, depending upon the acid- 
ity present. 

Nearly 40 per cent of alfalfa failures 
in lowa result from the lack of inoc- 
ulation or | Inoc- 


acre, 


cost to 


should 


lime or lack of both. 
ulation of the soil with a standard cul- 
ture or with dirt by the glue method 
is a simple effective precaution which 
no farmer should neglect in preparing 
for alfalfa. Good cultures may be 
cured from reliable seed companies. 


se- 
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Dividing Threshing Returns 


Two subscribers from different 
parts of Iowa have asked about the 
proportion of returns that should go 
to the owner of the threshing machine 
and the owner of the tractor in oper- 
ating a small threshing machine. Our 
engineering editor writes: 

“I think that dividing the cost of 
threshing fifty-fifty would be about 
right, assuming that you operated the 
tractor and furnished the oil and 
grease, but the man threshed for fur- 
nished the fuel; also that the separator 
owners hired a man to attend to the 
separator. The 24-inch separator will 
make a pretty good load for your 12-20 
tractor, especially when the grain is 
a little damp. If your crowd prefers 
to pay you a certain sum for the use 
of your tractor, I would suggest that 
the cost of interest, depreciation, shel- 
ter, taxes and so on would amount to 
about $5.50 per day; oil, grease and 
waste, about $1.50; wages for oper- 
ator, $4; or a total of about $11 per 
day for the tractor. To this should be 
added whatever the average fuel cost 
runs.” 


He Got His $50.00 
William Hoeffer, of Henry county, 
Illinois, sent a hide to a tanning com- 
pany at Des Moines to be made into a 
coat. The tanning company did the 
job and started the coat on its way 
back to Illinois. While in the hands 


of the express company it was lost. 
The express company offered to set- 
tle for the coat at the valuation of the 
green hide plus the tanning charge. 
Mr. Hoeffer thought he was entitled to 
payment for the coat instead of for the 
hide, and told the tanning company 
and the express company as much, 
with no results. Then he came to us 
It took three months’ correspondence 
and a total of about forty letters to 
make the express company see that 
Mr. Hoeffer had lost not a green hide 
but a fur coat, and that his claim for 
$50 was extremely reasonable. Up to 
this time the express company had 
settled claims of this sort on the green 
hide basis; so that it was necessary to 
obtain a reversal of the usual policy 


in order to get our subscriber his 
money. But he got it. 
° 
Bank Seeks Advice 

A Missouri bank writes: 

We are holders of Service Certificate 
No. 16398, and desire your legal advice 
on the following question A young man 
who owes us $130 has left this part of 
the state Hie has a one-third interest 
in 80 acres of land, worth $200 an acre. 
Can we touch this land in any way to 
secure his note? His father has died and 
his mother married again and has pos- 


session of this land, 

Our attorney writes: “As the young 
man who owes you $130 owns a one- 
third interest in this 80 acres of land, 
the same can be levied upon by exe- 
cution and the land sold to pay the 
judgment. Before you can do any- 
thing else you must obtain a judgment 
on this note. You can attach the land 
only by writ of execution after the 
judgment has been secured.” 


Feeding Value of Rye 


An Iowa member writes: 


I have around 500 new rye 
which I can around $1 a bushel. I 
am told, however, that it makes excellent 
pig feed when ground and placed in the 
self-feeder along with tankage. Corn is 
worth 45 cents a bushel delivered at my 


bushels of 


sell at 


farm. Will it pay me to feed my rye, or 
should I sell it? Is rye a good feed for 
horses and calves? 

Ground rye has almost the same 


feeding value per bushel as corn. With 
rye at $1 per bushel and corn at 45 
cents, our correspondent should have 
no hesitation whatsoever in selling his 
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Farm Organization Activities 


mtn ate WE” ~ CARL N. KENNEDY, Editor 








Fooling or Farming the Farmer 

“Farming the Farmer” is the title of 
a pamphlet recently issued by the Chi- 
ago Board of Trade. “Fooling the 
Farmer’ is the answer published by 


he U. S. Grain Growers, Inc. The for- 


mer has brought out a great many 
questions and letters. One farmer 
writes: 


“T am sending you this pamphlet 

Farming the Farmer’) given to me 

my banker a few days ago. I hope 
t is misleading and one-sided. If you 
ee fit to answer it in your paper, it 
1ay stop the mischief that it seems to 
me it is intended to do.” 

So many things are misconstrued in 
this pamphlet that we have felt that 
perhaps such absurdities are better un- 
inswered than published. For exam- 
nl booklet states: “The farm- 
ers are asked to pay an assessment of 
$15 per year.” This is a misstatement 

fact, as the membership fee in the 

S. Grain Growers, $10 for 

The expenses of the business will 

be paid out of handling charges, the 
ame as in any other business. 

One hit is registered when the Board 
of Trade quoted the high salaries 
which were to be paid to the officers 


e, the 


Inc., is 


+ 


of the organization. However, they 
over-played their hand by following 
ich statements of facts by insinua- 


tions that can not be backed up. 

In another place the booklet states: 
“It is provided that 25,000,000 bushels 
shall go into a pool for each zone. Of 
this the farmer retains no control. It 
can be sola or held by the pool and 
the farmer wili take whatever price 
the pool gives him.” 

This statement sounds big and mys- 
teriovs, but in reality the truco of the 
situation is that the Grain Growers 
recommended that before a gen- 
eral sales office is established approx- 
imately 25,000,000 bshels of grain 
must be contracted for in the trade 
territory tributary to such a zone mar- 
ket. They do not say that this grain 
must be pooled, but they mean that 
enough volume of business must be 
guaranteed so that the sales office 
can be operated economically. There 
is nothing at all mysterious about that, 
nothing but the observance of a sound 
business principle. 

We have written to all of the com- 
mitteemen who are to direct the work 
of spending the so-called “war chest” 
of $250,000 to defeat the U. S. Grain 
Growers, Inc. We have received an 
interesting bunch of alibis. No doubt 
many of the things which were said in 
the first newspaper report were too 
raw to please the grain interests. 

Mr. Mansfield, the chairman of the 
committee, writes: ‘We are hoping 
to form a close affiliation with our 
farm neighbors in the great middle 
west, as we have just done in the state 
of Illinois.” 

We could not help wondering if this 
means that the meal tickets will be 
signed “Mans,” as it is reported they 
were at Springfield. 

The new grain movement is meeting 
strenuous opposition. Most of the 
farmers’ organizations will be lined up 
on one side and the grain interests on 
the other. No doubt the Grain Grow- 
ers will make many mistakes, and no 


has 








doubt many of the things which the 
Board of Trade will point out will be | 
facts. If the Grain Growers take ad- 


vantage of the mistakes that are point- 
then the battle that 
onfronting will cause them to build 
securely, even if slowly, 
would otherwise be the case. The 
thruout the country should 
study the entire matter carefully, be 
sure that the information they 
orrect, and then make their own de- 
isions accordingly. 


ed out, they are 


10re more 
than 


iarmers 


get is | 


Farmers Demand Lower Trans- 
portation Cost 


The demand for lower transportation 
costs and more credit was unanimous 


from all of the men who appeared be- | 





fore the hearing in Polk county on the | 


question, “What is the matter with 
us?” Everyone also agreed that lower 
labor prices must prevail if present 


agricultural prices are to remain con- 
stant. On the question or price rela- 
tionship, everyone agreed that they 
were out of balance and the majority 
felt that it would be more advisable 
to raise the prices of farm products by 
additional credit both at home and in 
foreign countries, while the minority 
felt that nothing could be done except 





to gradually lower other values to 
farm prices. Questions on immigra- | 
tion demonstrated that the average 


3 > 
ry PUY PENS 


farmer would rather sacrifice on his 
food products than to have poor citi- 
zenship in this country. 


A Correction 


In the Farm Bureau songs which 
were recently published by Wallaces’ 
Farmer for distribution, there was one 
line left out of one of the songs. The 
mistake has been called to our atten- 
tion by the author of the song. In the 
second stanza of “Modern Farm Bu- 
reau” the eighth line should be sup- 
plied as follows: 

“That’s why the Farm Bureau doc- 
trine must wear.” 


A Successful Foundation 


A heavy load, a large building, any 
weight or structure, needs a founda- 
tion that will stand. A foundation that 
will make for success in farmers’ or- 
ganizations is described in the Jackson 
county Iowa Farm Bureau bulletin as 
follows: “Did you ever stop to think 
that the foundation stones of anything 


| : : 
} really worth while are made out of am- 


bition to be of service to fellow men 
and that these same foundation stones 
are laid up with the mortar of personal 
sacrifice, loyalty and unselfish devo- 
tion to the cause. Money helps some, 
but it alone will never put the ball 
over the line or knock any home runs. 
Even the foundation of a county Farm 
Bureau must have a little of this mor- 
tar of sacrifice, loyalty and unselfish 
devotion to the ideals of American ag- 
riculture.” 

Iowa Bureau to Have Camp 

at Fair 

The Iowa Farm Bureau Federation 
will have a larger camp at the state 
fair grounds this year than last year, 
according to the plans which be- 
ing made. The present plans provide 
for the laying out of a large camping 
tract by counties so that the neighbors 
may be grouped together. This camp. 
ing area will be close to the big tent 
where farmers’ meetings and pnblic 
lectures will be held during the fair. 
The entire tract is wooded and pro- 
vides ideal accommodations for tent- 
| ing out during the fair. 
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Replace your old wooden farm buildings with 


concrete structures. It’s the permanent, profit- 
able way. Lehigh—the National Cement — 


is used by farmers the country over; the 


Lehigh dealers are everywhere—ready to serve 
you. Look for the blue and white Lehigh sign. 


The National Cement 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Buffalo, N. Y 


Pittsburgh. Pa 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Mason City .lowa 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Richmond, Va. 







a) 
> 


a= CH 


LEHIGH; 


j * Lbs Gross: 94 Lbs Met 


SPOKANE, WN. 


New York, N. Y. 
Minneapolis, Minna. 
Boston, Mass. 
Newcastle, Pa 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Omaha, Neb. 
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and stopped to gossip 


Q Hot Press or Cold Press for < en ee ¢ 
fi Jumper since Sister Soutt Vind = 

7 Grape Juice be : : last of the winter } 
‘ | 


* 4G T i} had swept away the 1 f T: 
; £ l t \ Grape Juice } ide by two methods, | snow Then Jumper’s coat had been 
_ ; —A | heating t fr nd removing the juice | white; now it was brown ‘his reminded 



























ae i PO : Peter that he never had been able to | 
yeas P aa a : tease Jumper into telling how he 
uv] } re his « t that None of | 


was established by Mrs. Henr Va f Letters on sul 
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4 aa ) artt V a * Far er re « 
a _ _ method giv the better flavor In either Peter’s other friends of winter seemed } 
= —<———$—$S!S : — i a ae” , eee a to know, for he had asked all of them, | 
\ ° - 1 , aatle % one . h . i 
’ —— 1, . > 6 — : ett] ' ee a and each had told him to ask Grandfather 
Shall We Throw Them Away? | *vit after dinner. I wear white be- | *“'lc® * Mi ,. | Frog. Of course, Peter couldn't do that \ 
a | cause I feel cooler and better dressed For the n ng of grape juice, ont) in winter beca Grandfather Frog was C 
ibscriber writ in white, and I can put it in the tub v I f ripen¢ the st asleep in the r at the oe 
‘ 11 1 . : i= . ‘ : lear our f Smiling Pool With the coming o 
Shall we tl things away and boil it instead of having to wash _ ; wba ce ma sot he } Sto tten all abc rt the mat ] 
f i = sae . = : ‘ epring he hac orgotten all abou 2 ate 
hristr save igl arefullv a: y . and should, if possible, be gathered i ‘ ; : : 
_ cgay Sa ee carefully as one must colored clothes. | ga ee ¢ > i all ter. Now at the sight of Jumper once 
mon¢ to get a really good I would feel sorry for myself if I could cool of the morning. If gathered in the more, it all came back to him. 
] 1 " } , \f dat the ora nes sh b > : 
do! It lew da) one of its ey not have my indulgences. The initial . - he n thin 1 Brig + oe eee When Peter and Jumper parted, Peter 
f s] 4 It } . bf ‘ spread ¢ 1 1 i} 0 ¢ : il started for the Smiling Pool, lipperty, 
el to piece = eceping eyes, expense of ten suits of underwear i night air It is not necessary to strip lipperty, lip He arrived there quite out f 
and the eyes are hollow. Shall I throw greater than three, of course, but in | them from the stems, b s Pigaiaetiy z of breath Grandfather Frog smiled a p 
it away, or is it possible to get new | the long run it is cheaper and infinite- | oa a has ” mviaie tt i a ve Patel big, broad lille. Before Peter could say 
eyes put in? lv better for my morale.” . Sep ~thee @ word, ¢ ndfather Frog spoke. 
: crushed for e cold press method. A roe - apes s fl 
“s y ] } ack = ‘ : ' If you will catch a foolish green y ( 
I possess so many things which We believe it is the lack of the ele- fruit press or a potato masher i l ney Peter, I'll tell you the story,” he 
are quite valuable, but something ha mental luxuries which makes some | for small qu . Fi : .~ a said ; 
. 4 = ties a cider 1 s usef res ge —— , a P W 
gone wrong with them. A few of such women discontented on the farm. The | ,, jui ld immediately follow the For a full min Peter couldn't find his 
are valuable rings witl ts lost il luxury of more than enough towels crushing of t fruit, since fermentati tongu he was so surprised How do l 
: , 1s + know what story I want?” he stam- of 
ver-plated knive beginning to wear | and table linen and bed linen and un begins alm<¢ at oO i at last ; 
” . ] mtie ¢ ete | Let t f and strain t 2 at 228 \ 
on the edge et derwear to last the family from wash | evita, iin lath tp wemove the acéi- don't know, but that doesn't make 
} ‘] ( eves can be made perfect to wash, the luxury of an abundance aia hg grrr nts nd filter ( r ”° 34 d Grandfather Fr. 
by taking it to a doll hospit where of water and light heat, have a flannel i b H the annt Cat n . f h gr fly, and wll 
“ : 4% } t r tell you any story 3} 1 want.’’ V 
nae ‘ re ’ ne mus tc ] witl ntentn ; € r i t an - 
Joo 7 : =e me Soares see ie ae wae . | cold water l rir } let ut—but—but I can’t catch foolish ( 
limbs 1 ced al t de t in pe Every woman will be happier for a cone te . . “ae ‘ i « ‘ green flies,”’ cried Peter ‘T would if I 
fect cor tior Only good dolls are taste of the feeling of leisure, be it tainers in a water-b us for ¢ na p ld, but I can’t, and ow ean’ I 
worth tl expel for ever » short a time We adviss cant F 1 pasteurize 1 Idi t “You .can try,” 1! t 
Jews \ furt l etting for our correspondent to 1 ke her grape tempe ture « bo de ‘ Fahrenheit for Frog, gruf k > v u 
F ; n | A ter t of 180 degre eve whi Peter didn't p : 
ring whether or not it is worth the i nd eate festive occ iol for eld f t to four minute l “Peter 1 tated. Then suddenly he shut 
exper depend ( t} weler’ erving it with little sour cream cal " eur his lips in ¢ vay that 1 nt 2 t he had : 
tim: Kniv can b e-plated I mils Grape juice far too i dy puttl r up } 1 to thing Hoe 
’ : ‘ hott V boiler, 1 ( looked this way and that ch- t 
the | is good, they are worth re- | good to be associated with the sick ; ‘ ; . eae : are 
. : that cir t ret U er ever way he looked he saw green 
pl ti roo! onl It will 1} perfect! , \ 107 of a 7 H ane 
f I ne 
\ The question of what to throy way thout fermenting, and is valuable to the t t D ment of A ; iI 1 ther 
tur P | r on tl st , ¢ . { » of | 
is a r problem with most of us u n sherbets, gelatins and fruit cus- | °' t ‘ - } and 1 it. it I g of 
. nd par tr cola = \ ter "ut | such a funny p rformancs that Grand- to 
¥ ! t ure wit entimen ta 3; Oo Or tarch dding : ee 4 . ‘ . i a it 
The imen d r corn tare pudd he |} new rubber rir the ed frui ’ father Ft near! rolled off his big green ; 
tal w Ci we are Mi rr int a in — — es ar i ct eT T v tn the T ] . b t lily pad x ith ] + r Pe ter Y ‘ d and 
keeping ( ed that wv really trea | not clamp tl dowr Then set the jar jumped this way i that way on the i 
: T y of iuice mn the star hati 7 " 3 : ~ , . ; writ 
4 e 4 ‘ 1. 1 tar ¢ | i 5 A 1 banl r t r I Pool s he had y 
pure them. 1 are only clutter, | What South Dakota Women ick Miiuial wales t bes te | Pool as if he ha | 
on jul at as n his Xe 
the: hou be given up A good Are Doing level of the water up to the ne oe re ot bei ste ahs Sealine te 
Wav to determi: what i yvorth keep | ur Plac t 1 on the boiler Wt Pool een fly. But : 
ing is to ask oneself tl question, | To Hearts and Homes: } the or abet Haggech rg wei = 180 de- | not one d 1 § 
“Would I pay storage on this or freight Following is a copy of the resolu- ~lpageaisch sparta R ae As he crawled out of the water, agp ner But 
I ja I t t lipping he hermome- } ‘ . 
: — 9 t : | : Spl ae : % rlorn enough, Grandfather Frog too 
charere¢ if I were giving up my house? tions adopted by he South Dakota } ter in anc r) t get a fair readir — an A ty “Chue : te said he ’ : 
If not, then why give it house-room? ' Farm Women’s Congress at the sec Should the tempera 2 ae ow, “Lie down there in the sun and dry off, ener 
n a ond annual convention. We are young, | -— . hs ass ‘s “ rs , . 1s A Peter, and T’ll tell you » story. con 
| for le re ethod selec as . 
| as you see, but feel that we are on | ar... ; ’ - ; : : on ee “But I haven’t caught you a foolish who 
‘ | “* | above, and place the crushed grapes in an inten Sere ed Peter ] 
Chat | the right road to something bigger and enameled vessel Heat with constant | = fly!" exc laim i Peter. : Holy 
. : . iilewae or ane re. aes eas No, but you've tried, and willingness (10) 
better Each session found more at- | Stirring to 175 degrees Fahrenheit, us 


A subscriber writes: | a thermometer for stirring. Hane the | t© try is just as deserving of reward as 


tending, and each one present declared | successful effort. Now what was it you villa 





“ . : J at. a fruit up in a drain bag Squeeze out the 
Is it worth while to make grape- , , . pin & drain bag I veeanita oan rome? nie ere j , mv 
tog . —_ it was time well spent | juice and let stand and settle until cold wanted to know?” replied Grandfather omy 
juice for the home I can see that THELDA UFFORD } home-made press is prepared by | Frog ceas 
: . : sha \ . | . . 2 A “6 7 ro r , , 
We need sauce and jellies and jams, gree. | fastening together two strong boards If you please, I want to know how Lord 
Rot T fool as if 1 kad te find an excuse with a loose rope hinge, and trimming it is that my cousin, Jumper the Hare, of tl 
for nm icine a mted eats . Saha 1 We favor legislation and economic | the opposite ends to form handles happens to have a white coat in winter. 
or making unfermented grape juice organizations that will greatly reduce the | “If the juice is bottled and corked, dip It seems to me very curious,” replied shalt 
1 by the tops of the corked bottles in a melted | Peter. p a Se: 


Perhaps because it takes up so much spread in price betwee 
the producer of farn 
paid by the ultimate c id beeswax.” 


Indeed it is worth while canning > We favor legitimate codperative or- 


room.” 





that mixture consisting of equal parts of resin | (Concluded next week) on h 





went 
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grape juice The juice of the grape ganizations for the farmer for both buy- 4 ™ \ ABOUT BORAX, by tl 
" . ine and selling | 
is a delicious beverage, and it is also ” ~ Packt ewes tina Relea aeacare SI E E PY TIME Borax is so commonly used in the home when 
a food and a medicine We are sure | ment some kind of supervision and reg- 4i-4ihus = -4 | that housekeepers are apt to be careless. being 
that the sense of luxury which comes ulatior of the coal minin industry STO r, | The following from the Journal of the the I 
from enjoying grape juice in winter whereby the people of South Dakota may 4 RIES | American Medical Association holds a 
is worth much more than it costs to ee fase ge gee Beart ier nites | From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” | a ea - 31) : i It 
store the juice tho it had neither food aero eee Re ely cag oe os | by Thornton W. Burgess | Mr. K felt slightly constipated, and 
stor ju ! ( I ‘ ‘ ) é ) ns | Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co | at 8 a. m. took what he thought was a years 
nor medicinal value. We are too prac building and give the space to exhibits t ) | saline cathartic. Within fifteen minutes ‘ 

Bt n kitcher bor ng he was taken violently ill, and died at comn 





tical on the farm. This was impressed ‘ 
on us one year when we had a fine ale thet s soon AS Hossil = eed ent 
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- 11:15 At the coroner's inquest it was world 
When Old Mr. Hare Became a shown that the deceased's mother-in-law = 7 








lot of early chicks for the market. The iown the premiums « i for fa v . : 
; — ie ‘ ee ich sige 5 Turn-Coat | —about eighty years of age—had filled 
butcher called us up one week, asking , = the empty saline bottle with borax, with- the 
for the chicks, but after looking them | wi es ee . Turncoat isn’t considered a very nice out in ming the family or changing the f 
7" ‘ . , A grea ) ne t ca ) me "ou Sec if si o J ’ ‘ 7 UTCE 
over we decided that it was a pity to in tae Seen ‘ ape Naagasshss ; nar + ull anyon Y 1 , it is ip label. The coroner's jury returned a ver- j 
2 . * ~ posed Oo mean one who has turned traitor, | lict F ane ¢ ¢ , a ison- JeOTUS 
sell them when they averaged but | the Great Lakes and tt ot, Juawrence | as it were: has been on one ie and | - gp Fag ee : 
‘ en | river : : : » ON : n ing This case demonstrated that borax heada 
one and a half pounds; we would put S Ween wiles , | gone over to the other side If a soldier | jg a potent poison when taken in large receiy 
) » urge on congress e pas re Oo = is ae, aaa : : : é I i i hen K < Ce] 
some more meat on their bones before | the Sterling-Towner bill and t} Shep- who is fighting for France shi 1 gO over quantities. It should be labeled poison.” Ethic 
sending them to market. The butcher pard-Towner bill. | t 4 the Gert nari y 1 fig 4 G a 
protested that the demand called for 7. We favor government regulation of | M#@®BY 4 bios ~—e be Ene aa: | ; , o 
! ! an all coat. Benedict Arnold, of whom you have WILL WHITEWASHING PRESERVE ti] } 


the packing industry 





them at that size. but we waited till | 8 We urge that farm wome: to | read in history, was a turncoat. But the | WATERMELONS? at a 

they had gained another pound, and | create a larger program of social actiy Exergy ta 2 take — \ Missouri subscriber writes temat 
sold them for less than thev would ties for the young people of the rural case ‘ por a 8 mer es “I once read a piece in a paper that ‘ cf 

have brought at the lighter weight 5 crs :. ie eet ae aie if you would whitewash watermelons and . 
Ig wear of white, the white of the at + =e , . ized 

: n put them away in a cool place you could ized t 


After that we catered to the market pur river I So you see he is a have them to eat at Christmas Is there had 1 
and not to our own sense of thrift A BIT OF EXPERIENCE WITH WATER turncoat, but his case it doesn't mean any truth in this statement?” form 





; AS nwvthir } ; »7] ir the ( ntr y ; i" n + , ft . |} 
A thrifty housekeeper in a certain GLASS yt re . t We can not answer this from experi- ‘ 
: 5 le ine) , means something rather nice and very in- ence or ‘port Once P ried keeping ym 
neighborhood is much cor rned about Since we have reached the age whet TROT et tac eg he ce we tried keeping 
. glasses are necessary for reading, but not “a watermelons by varnishing and _ putting had p 
the size of w hings her neighbor put far aa eee os ‘ , agi Now vou kr Jumper is the cousin of na cellar TI form remained for some 2 : 
. ots ; : I t cK \ have ¢ £ eg - 5 98 . ¢ het . ' ae 
on the line “Three white dresses in | reel pinned on our blouse from v t Peter i very much like ! the substar , 
me » we hat he is very much larcer orhaps some of Ir re ers can answer! 1 1¢ 
one week, and you should see the | &!sses are suspended when 1 use Peter, save t he is very much lars I gg iders can answ : 
3} , r correspondent’s question re 


When we fin 





amount of underwear that woman puts ; : 
aqown ¢ it water s ft ot r day 


out!” wersat down to read, but there was a fam | brown coat in winter that te dees incu | Fight HIness With ff mu. 














The woman in question works much n our ss f M washed ae 9 Wateri 
‘ than ; : ’ ’ ae thicker s warmer! | 7, af } ¥ eri 
harder than her criti the aleoh frag, | tnbeme [ am afraid Nature’s Weapon > 
* ut in » n. The r +} y ar t t t ; sometimes let a little envy : rol 
“How do you get thru so much | outer w) triad ?- <n ; : niatait: ined “SaaS ate ' eh Hundred's o ple who drink Excelsior Saline A: 
on . . a i , 4 : ead and =" ; sep Pure Mineral W 1 that most of the center 
work we asked her one day scoured, also in \ A splotch of din cousin I a coat of | white B physical suffert: 1 be relieved. This och. ar 
“Ry freaqnent reac ¢ . ine | Beas till obscur« glas Sip th that t \ Peter ed over the natural laxative water, fror 2 nationally know! = 
7 freq 1e change of clothing Sele agree gol Be. ; val cnt Eee ei ge Mertsioe : health resort, is used for preventive and remedia the Je: 
and not allowing mvself to feel “ ; Se pe: a 4 ee : ade , ae a ‘ ses of Constipation, Indigestion, Skt World 
rushed ad she said ‘T ret , arlw sagas “% , . ae . : : ae ; . a we I “< . . o I , os 4 to-Intoxication and othe : * 
‘ 4, aid gt up early to « but get new lens that Tumper 1] 1c} lovely r similar comfy It is just what you need. Five fonna 
enough to take a s re th r | We pass this of <« tiles ce Ser ‘oat gallon bottle, $2.75: refund on empty, #1.25. Shipped : 
sh t ik 1 sponge bath every | cat —, thi bit . experi ~ on f coat. by expreas. Order today from than A 
morning. and |! mut on fresh under- | : benetl ‘ our readers seep it in it ppened one ever earl J ‘ie 
I |} mind next year when the season for put- when Peter was hoppins EXCELSIOR SALINE WATER CO. ‘ t} 
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Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
j ns are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, 
| 8 sali y be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 
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with ight ch \nges as may occa- 
This statement may not always apply to 














’aul in Cyprus and in Antioch 





Pisidia 

(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for August 7, 1921. Acts, 13:1-52; 
printed, 1-12.) 

Now there were at Antioch, in the 
church that was there, prophets and 
teachers, Barnabas, and Simeon thai 
was called Niger, and Lucius of.Cy- 
rene, and Manaen the foster-brother 
of Herod the tetrarch, and Saul. (2) 
And as they ministered to the Lord, 

feasted, the Holy Spirit said, Sep- 
arate me Barnabas and Sau! for the 
" whereunto I have called them. 
( Then, when they had fasted and 
1 1 and laid their hands on them, 
the ent them away. (4) So they, be 

nt. forth by the Holy Spirit, went 

to Seleucia; and frem thence 
i sailed to Cyrus. (5) And when 

ere at Salamis, they proclaimed 
t yord of God in the synagogues of 
the Jews: and they had also John as 
t attendant. (6) And when they 
had gone through the whole island un 
to Paphos, they found a certain sor- 
( , a false prophet, a Jew, whose 
name was Bar-jesus: (7) who was 
with the proconsul, Sergius Paulus, a 
man of understanding. The same called 
unto him Barnabas and Saul, and 
sought to hear the word of God (8) 
But Elymas the sorcerer (for so is his 
name by interpretation) withstood 
them, seeking to turn aside the pro- 
consul from the faith. (9) But Saul, 


who is also called Paul, filled with the 
Holy Spirit, fastened his eyes on him, 
(10) and said, O full of all guile and all 
villainy, thou son of the devil, thou en- 
emy of all righteousness, wilt thou not 
cease to pervert the right ways of the 
Lord? (11) And now, behold, the hand 
of the Lord is upon thee, and thou 
shalt be blind, not seeing the sun for 
a season. And immediately there fell 
on him a mist and a darkness: and he 
went about seeking some to lead him 
by the hand. (12) Then the proconsul, 
when he saw what was done, believed, 
being astonished at the teaching of 
he Lord.” 


It is some fourteen or fifteen 
years since the disciples received the 
all 
and preach the gospel to every 
Up to this date none of 


now 


commission: “Go ye unto the 


world 


creature.’ 


them had apparently realized the full 
force and meaning of this commission. 
Jerusalem had been all along their 
headquarters. The Samaritans had 


received 
Ethiopia 


the gospel, the treasurer of 
had been converted, Corne- 
lius had become a Christian, the Gen- 
tiles had been received into the church 
at Antioch, but there had been no sys- 
tematic attempt to preach the gospel 
to every creature. They had not real- 

d that the soul of the heathen who 
had 


not embraced Judaism in some 
form was hungering for a revelation 
from God. Saul had been converted, 


had preached the gospel in the syna- 





g0gues at Damascus and Tarsus and 
had for about a year, or perhaps two 
years, been preaching at Antioch. 
The year 44, or the spring of 45, 
marks a new date in the planting and 
Watering of the Christian church. 
From henceforth the great interest 
centers not in Jerusalem but in Anti- 
och, and Paul and not Peter is to take 
the lead in the evangelization of the 


work 


No more fitting place could be 


} 
found as a center of these operations 


than Antioch in Syria. It was a great | 
city, the third city in the empire, per- | 
haps half Jew and half Gentile, the 


meeting place of heathenism and Juda- 
ism. The Greek and Roman here 
would have broader conceptions of 
Judaism than elsewhere, and the Jew 
of Antioch would naturally cast off 
many of his prejudices and become a 
broader-minded man than if brought 
up in Jerusalem. It was a great center 
of trade and traffic with Asia, Europe 
and the islands of the Mediterranean 
Lines of travel and trade had been es 
tablished for centuries with this great 
Oriental mart, and along these the 


Christian missionaries of the future 
were to travel. 
There was in this great city a large 


this 
who 
and 
certain 
are 


who was 


Christian community made 
date of both and 
had accepted new 
among 
prophets 


up at 
Jews Gentiles 


the doctrine, 


those prominent 
and te 
mentioned Barnabas 


were 


achers, of whom 


Simeon 


called Niger, Lucius of Cyrene, Man 
aen who had been brought up with 
Herod the tetrarch, and Saul. Of the 
second, third and fourth nothing is 
known beyond this’ brief mention 
Manaen may either have been the fos- 
ter brother, that ta. brought up by the 
same nurse, or a schoolmate or play 
mate of Herod the tetrarch, which 
must have been Herod Antipas, the 
same Herod who beheaded John the 
Baptist, hence he must have been a 
man between fifty and sixty years of 
age. 

The profits were those who were 
gifted with prophecy or the power of 
revealing the will of God. The teach- 


ers were those who, like preachers 
nowadays, proclaimed the truth which 
they had learned without special reve- 
lation. At a time appointed for fasting 
in connection with special church ser- 
vices, the Holy Spirit, .thru these 
prophets, revealed to the church that 
it was the will of God that of the five 
and perhaps others not mentioned, two 
—Barnabas and Saul—should be se- 
lected for special work, and when an- 
other day of fasting had been appoint- 
ed and Divine directions sought, they 
laid their hands on them and sent them 
away. 

These two, having 
forth by the Holy Spirit, 
their missionary journey. 
down the Orontes to the 
Antioch, Seleucia, on the 
nean, about fifteen miles 
companied by John, whose surname 
was Mark, whom they had brought 
with them from Jerusalem as their as- 
sistant, or, as we would probably say, 
private secretary, and thence set sail 
for Cyprus. 

Cyprus, it will be remembered, was 
the home of Barnabas, or at least he 
had property there, and this and the 
fact that it was the nearest point and 
directly in line of the trade of those 
days, led to its selection as the theater 
of the first missionary operations. The 
first point is Salamis, where they 
preached the word in the synagogue ef 
the Jews. This was at once the natural 
and wise thing to do, in ac- 
cordance with the commands of the 


thus been sent 
departed on 
They went 
seaport of 
Mediterra- 
distant, ac 


and also 


Savior. They were to preach the gos 
pel to all nations, beginning at Jeru- 
salem. They would naturally preach 
the gospel to men who knew some- 
thing about its fundamental principles, 
and these could be found only in the 
Jewish synagogues 

Leaving Salamis, they passed thru 


the island its whole length and finally 
reached Paphos, a hundred miles from 
Salamis, which was the residence of 
the proconsul. 

The lesson points out three features 
of the work of Paul and Barnabas in 








| 





this island: First, the preaching of the 
gospel in the Jewish synagogue. The 
Jewish synagogue having no regular 
pastor, its meetings being similar to a 
nodern prayer meeting, an opportn- 
nity was given after the reading of the 
Scriptures for anyone to expound, or, 
as we would preach 

We can readily understand how Paul 
and Barnabas, after the reading of the 
Scriptures, would call the attention of 
those present to the fact that the 
prophecies, of which the Scriptures 
were full, related to Jesus of Nazareth, 
their Messiah, that He had been re- 
jected by His people, that He had been 
crucified, that He was raised from the 


say, 


dead on the third day, and thus de- 
clared in the most powerful and em- 
phatic manner that He was really the 
Son of God 

We can readily see how deeply in- 
teresting this must have been to the 
Jewish worshipers, and how rapidly 
the word would spread thruout the en 
tire community of Jews and of Gen 
tiles, many of whom had accepted the 
great doctrine of the Jewish faith, tho 
not nominally members of the sianbnee 
synagogue, and we can fairly assume 
that Paul’s sermon would be quite sim 
ilar to those of Peter to Cornelius, to 
the Jew Sanhedrin, and on the day 
of Pentecost 

The tidings of this new gospel would 
soon reach the ears of Sergius Paulus 
the proconsul, or, as we would say, the 
governor, who is described as a pru 
dent, or better perhaps, an intelligent 
thinking man, who at once sent for 
Paul and Barnabas, and desired to 
hear from their own lips this new doc 
trine which was the talk of the town 
Evidently he was deeply impressed 
with it; for Paul speedily came in con- 
flict with Elymas, the sorcerer. This 
Elymas saw at once that the impres- 
sion made by the new gospel on the 


mind of the intelligent governor would 
lose him his position of power and in- 
fluence; hence we read that he en- 
deavored “to turn aside the proconsul 
from the faith.” The inference is that 
it was by crooked methods. Doubtless, 
usual in all such by mis- 
representation and by falsehoods. 
Paul, whose methods were always 
direct and whose sole weapon was the 


as is cases, 


truth, seeing all the crookedness and 
perverseness of this man’s soul, and 


being filled with the Holy Spirit, or 
that marvelous insight into character 
which characterized the disciples when 
filled with the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit, so that they could read charac- 
ter accurately, fixed his eyes upon him 
and said: “O full of all guile and all 
villainy, thou son of the devil’—called 


Bar-jesus, the son of Jesus, thou art 
really Bar-diabolus, the son of the 
devil—‘“‘wilt thou not cease to pervert 


the right ways of the Lord?” The hand 


of the Lord from whose faith you are 
striving to pervert this upright man 
will be laid upon you, “and thou shalt 
be blind, not seeing the sun for a sea- 
son.” And as a result “immediately 
there fell on him a mist and darkness 
and he went about seeking some to 


lead him by the hand.” 

We can readily understand the pro- 
found impression this would make not 
only on the mind of Sergius Paulus, the 
governor, but on the entire community 
of Paphos, the seat of the government. 
These men came preaching a religion 
which in its and essence was 
distinctly supernatural. Its founder 
was a Man whose birth was peculiar, 
whose teachings were in many respects 


source 


the opposite to the teachings of the 
age, who during His life exercised su- 
pernatural powers, and all in the in- 
terests of humanity. He was a Man 
among men, sinless, suffering, cruci- 
fied, raised from the dead, who de- 
manded in His own right the absolute 
homage of every human being, and 


He from 
places and would be 
always, 


who said the heavenly 
with His disciples 
to the end of the world. 
It was therefore fitting that a manifes- 
tation of power should be given 
to one who by subtlety and falsehood 
set himself in opposition to the Divine 


was 


even 


this 
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plans and purposes. It is therefore not 
surprising that we read that the 
uty was “astonished at th 
of the Lord.’ 

One thing more 
tice, that from this 
Saul, the Hebrew 
apostle, 


dep 
teaching 
deserves special no- 
the name of 
of the great 
and he takes the 
Roman name, Paul. It should be fur- 
ther noticed that hereafter it is not 
Barnabas and Saul but Paul and Bar- 
nabas. Paul took the place that be- 
longed to him by natural force of char- 


time 
name 
was dropped, 





acter and by supernatural gifts, and 
henceforth not Peter but Paul is the 
exponent outside of Jerusalem of tha 
doctrines of Jesus of Nazareth. 
Leaving the island of Cyprus, they 
pass over to Perga. John Mark goes 
back to Jerusalem, while Paul and 
Barnabas go on to Antioch in Pisidia 
Here Paul preaches in the synagogue 
His sermon (verses 17-41) made a pro- 
found sensation, and there was evi- 
dently great excitement during the 
week following. The synagogue would 
be crowded to suffocation and great 
crowds would be standing outside, all 
anxious to know the full meaning of 
this gospel so new and strange, which 
gave the Gentile the me religious 
privileges as the Jew The strict 
Jews began to find fault, which finally 
led to noisy discu ms, to cor 
tions and blasphemy aul anc 
nabas do not s¢ to have taken part 
in these discu Pau i} d 
fines his mission, given to him at his 
conversion l have t thee to bea 
light of the Gentil that thou 
shouldst be for Ivation unto the ut 
termost part ol the earth.” There 1 
great rejoicing among the Gentiles and 
a wide acceptance of the gospel. From 
the forty-ninth verse it would appear 
that some time intervened, in which 
missionary journeys were made thru 


out the whole region, and that Antioch 
of Pisidia became a missionary 
center. 


also 


ae time “every fime 
when, you Serve: 
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NZEN “BROS. MFG, CO. 
Marshalltown, lowa 





7 ODAK Album Free for a few minutes work 
. Postal brings particulars. BOWEN'S PHOTO 
FINISHING CO., Marshalitown, Iowa 
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| THE POULTRY 


| Poultry raisers are invited t contribute thelr experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








Culling Hens 
feeling He 


for a 


Our neighbor is blue. 


promised to sell a dozen hens 
church social, and dressed them as his 
Eight of the twelve 
Since he has com- 
the value of the eggs laid by 
hens had he retained them, and 
figured it high. He has considered 
how chicks they might have 
reared. laments that it is a crime 
to kill a laying hen, but his wife laughs 
at him and goes serenely on with her 
work. wanted hens killed. 
She wanted to sell them in September 
had two lay- 
wanted 


share of the work. 
had eggs in them. 
puted 
those 


many 


He 


She those 


had alr 
her 


eadady 


husband 


be« ise tney 


ing seasons, but 





to give them another year’s work. He 
didn’t brag of his judgment until 
April. Then, whenever he saw one of 
these hens on the nest—his wife had 
marked them for sale with a strip of 
red flannel sewed around one leg—he 
told her about it. 

as done better to keep thoss 
hens anothe: ! he lamented after 
the tow were dressed 

His wife put her hands to her ears 
“Please,” she begged, “don’t say that 
again I deserve irel wreath for 
letting you keep them over last fall. 
Don’t vou know that old hens lay 
chiefly in the pring when the price of 
eggs is lows Don't you realize that 
only exceptional hens that are fit for | 
breeding can be profitably kept over? 
if you are going to mourn over the 
death of your pets, I am_ going to 
mourn over the bill for board and lodg- 
ing which their eggs have not paid 
for.” 

Experiments have shown that the 
variation in egg yield of farm flocks 


is slight from summer to summer; this 
is the natural laying season and a cer- 
tain number of hens will lay a certain 
number of eggs with slight variation at 
this time, but the winter shows a great 
difference. Hens that idle during the 
fall and winter do not pay their way. 





Blackhead in Turkeys 


No branch of poultry keeping 1s 
more fascinating than the growing of 
turkeys. From the friendly wee poults 
to the dignified, strutting gobbler and 


the dainty-stepping hens, there is a 
charm in the breed. To lose them 
with that treacherous disease, black- 


bead, which picks them off one at a 
time, beginning when they are about 
the size of quail, is a real tragedy to 
the turkey fancier. 

In The Rural New Yorker of July 9, 
George A. Cosgrove tells of the discov- 
ery of a new remedy for blackhead, 


made by two doctors in San Diego, 
California—Doctors H. M. and Paul 
Wegeforth. We quote from Mr. Cos- 
grove: 


“A discovery of Dr. Theobald Smith, 
at one time chief of the United States 
Bureau of Animal Industry, of the or- 
ganism that produced blackhead—the 
amobeba maleagridis—and his classi- 


fication of the disease as inflamma- 
tion of the liver and intestines, sug- 
gested to the Wegeforths the same 
remedy which has proved so valuable 
in the treatment of human cases, 
namely, ipecac. Part of their fifty- 


two young birds and some of the old 
ones had the Separating the 
sick from the 
given ten drops of fluid extract of 
ipecac i : three 
days, then twice a day for three days, 
then once a for me period. 
Of the fiftv-two young birds, thirty- 
two had the disease and twenty-nine 
recovered. 

“Then, for the purpose of experi- 
menting as to whether the disease 
could be prevented, the Wegeforths 


disease 


well ones, the sick were 


three times a day for 


day the s 





bought eighteen healthy turkeys, near- 
ly full grown, and divided them into 
three pens of six each. These birds 
were fed the ground-up liver and in- 
testines of a turkey that had just died 
of blackhead. The birds in the first 
pen were given the fluid extract treat- 
ment. Those in the second pen were 
given three teaspoonfuls of powdered 
ipecac in a quart of mash for three 
days. The birds in the third pen had 
no ipecac. No birds from the first 
two pens contracted the disease. In 
the third pen four died of it; the oth- 
er two remained healthy. Experi- 
ments were resumed in the spring of 
1920, powdered ipecac being given in 
the food. Fhe dose was one teaspoon- 
ful of powdered ipecac in the mash 
twice a week for each unit of twenty 


turkeys, no difference being made for 
age or size. One hundred and six birds 
were treated, and no blackhead ap- 
peared.” 

We wish our readers having black- 
head in their flocks would try the 
above treatment and report. 

“2 
Chicken-Pox 
Last vear at the state fair several 


chickens showed traces of a recent at- 
tack of that 


have been exposed to or are recover- 


chicken-pox. Chickens 


ing from chicken-pox are better off at 


home. This is an ugly disease, and 
an affected fowl] gives one the wrong 
impression of a flock. Unless show 


birds look full of pep, they are a poor 
advertisement, no matter what the 
quality of plumage. cChicken-pox is 
said to be a filth disease, but this is 
not always the case. It may be car- 
ried by sparrows or pigeons, or on lit- 
ter frequented by affected fowls. How- 
ever, filth aggravates it, and the first 
step in the treatment of any diesase is 
to clean up and disinfect and treat for 
lice and mites. Damp, dark, weedy 
places are lurking spots for chicken- 
pox. Hens that are run down from 
long periods of broodiness are espe- 


cially susceptible. 
Watch for the first symptom of 
chicken-pox and isolate the affected 


Give to the flock salts and sul- 
one pound each to twelve quarts 
of mash. If wet mash is fed, give the 
salts and sulphur every other day. If 
the mash is given dry, keep it before 
the chicks for a week. For affected 
birds, remove the crust and grease 
with carbolated vaseline. 


fowl. 
phur 





Making Runts 


We were riding thru the country one 
day when father said: “There is a 
runt of a calf. It’s been knocked in 
the head with the churn-dasher.” 

In these days of separators and 
dairies, this may need interpretation, 
but any old-time farmer’s wife knows 
that “knocking a calf in the head with 
a churn-dasher” meant the calf was 
not getting enough cream; it was what 
they called “pot-bellied” for lack of a 
well-balanced ration. 

A chicken, duck, goose or turkey 
may be made into a runt in the same 
way—by being given a one-sided ra- 
tion. 

But there are other ways of making 
runts in the poultry yard: Poultry, 
turkeys and chickens, re- 
SJecause chickens are 
small individually, and the house, in 
order to make it convenient for the 
care-taker, is apparently good size, 
some people give their fowls what, in 
cows, would amount to about stanchion 
room only. With the hens’ habit of 
making the dust fly for a radius about 
four times as big as she is, this prac- 
tice prevents exercise and insures air 


especially 
quire fresh air. 





| 
| 


| 





| 
| 








in the house at night which is almost 
poisonous. Incidentally, it helps to 
make runts, for the chicks that do 
hatch from the eggs of such hens 
(many eggs do not hatch) are lacking 
in vigor. 

Bad air in the incubator and in the 
brooder is a sure way of making runts. 
The ordinary lamp brooder is usually 
too crowded. Fifty chicks to a brooder 
rated for 200 will give much more vig- 
orous chicks. Two hundred baby chicks 
might find room in one of these brood- 
ers for a day or two, tho we doubt it; 
but at the rate healthy chicks should 
grow, the flock would soon be stunted 
in such quarters. 

Fresh air, sunshine, shade, clean and 
pure water, clean food, no lice or mites 
—food of the right kind and exercise 
to get it—is no way to make runts. 





Sodium Fluoride 


A subscriber writes: 

“Please advise us thru your paper as 
to using sodium fluoride for lice on 
sitting hens and young chicks. Also 
give instructions for making white- 
wash for interior of chicken house, to 
be applied with a spray pump.” 

Sodium fluoride is recommended by 


the Department of Agriculture for 
chicks. As to sitting hens, we have 
used it without detriment, but would 


not set the hens for three days after 
treating, and would fan out the breast 


feathers and under the wings before 
setting. 
It is a good plan to mix flour or 


clean, dry loam with the sodium fluor- 
ide if used soon before setting the hen. 
The hens will do this for themselves 
if given a mellow dust bath. This may 
not be necessary. 

Slack lime for whitewash by adding 
one pint of water to two pounds of 
quicklime, slacking only what you 
want to use at once. To start with 
add four parts of hot water to one of 
slacked lime, and then thin with hot 
water till the mixture is of suitable 
density for the spray. Strain before 
putting in the sprayer. The common 
method of making whitewash is to 
slack the lime in boiling water without 
measuring, then thin with hot water, 
adding a spoonful of crude carbolic 
acid diluted in about a pint of water 
to each pailful of wash. 





London Purple for Gape-Worms 


We were reminded recently of the 
benefits from using the poison powder 
known as London purple for gape- 
worms. 

When the chicks begin to gape or 
sniffle, if they are with the hens, dust 
the feathers of the hen at roosting 
time full of London purple, working 
the powder into her feathers and un- 
der her wings until the feathers have 
a tinge of purple. Leave the coops 
open so the chicks can get their heads 
into fresh air if necessary. They will 
inhale some of the poison and thus the 
gapeworms are killed. If one treat- 
ment does not cure, try a second. 

If the chicks are in the brooder, dust 
their backs after they have gone un- 
der the hover. 





A food hopper for mash may be 
made with a box 8x12x30 inches. Ata 
point 6% inches from the bottom of 
the box cut a 2%-inch strip from one 
side. Be sure to take out all nails. 





From eight to ten per cent of animal 
protein seems to give the best results 
in feeding for eggs. To test meat 
scrap, heat it, and if it smells whole- 
some, it is safe to feed. 


MUTUAL PHONE COMPANIES NOT 
COMMON CARRIERS. 


In a recent decision, the Nebraska su- 
preme court held that mutual telephone 
companies organized to furnish service 
to members are not common carriers 


themselves, altho they may connect with 
comomn carriers. Mutuals are therefore 
not under control of the state commis- 
sion 





Fashion Department | 














The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit per- 
fectly and allow alleeams. Fifteen cents each pre- 
paid. Order by number and give size orage. Write 
plainly and be sure and sign your name and eddress. 

Address all orders to PaTTERN DEPARTMENT OF 
Watvaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 








A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 
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No. 1085—Ladies’ Waist—Cut in sizes 
36 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 


requires 1% yards of 36-inch material 
yards of ruffling. An original 
note added to this new slip-on model 
by its novel sash arrangement and at- 
tractive neck line. 

No. 9988—Ladies’ Dress—Cut 
36 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 46 
requires 2% yards of 36-inch plain ma- 
terial with 3% yards of 36-inch plaid. The 
simple tailored lines of this frock show 
to good advantage in materials like linen 
and gingham. 

No. 9974—Ladies’ 
36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure, Size 
36 requires 3% yards of 36-inch material 
with % yard of 36-inch contrasting. A 
bungalow apron made of bright gingham 
or chambray is illustrated. 

No. 1080—Child’s Rompers—Cut in sizes 
2, 4 and 6 years. Size 4 requires 2% 
yards of 32-inch material with % yard of 
36-inch contrasting. A novel play suit 
for a little boy bears a close resemblance 
to rompers except that the trousers are 
long. 

No. 1043—Boys’ Suit—Cut in sizes 2, 4 
and 6 years. Size 4 requires 1 yard of 36- 
inch striped material with 1 yard of 36- 
inch white material. Plain and striped 
materials add considerable interest to a 
little boy's wash suit as pictured. 


91% 


with 


is 


in sizes 


Apron—Cut in sizes 


The above patterns will be sent to any 
address on receipt of 15 cents each. A 90- 
page fashion garterly, containing all the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, etc., 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit in 
stamps, and send all orders to the Pat- 
tern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Allow about ten days for 
delivery of patterns or fashion quarterly. 








BaBY CHICKS 


BABY CHICKS, 8ic EACH UP 
Full Blooded Stock. 
Thousands ready to ehip. 
White Leghorn pullets, hens, $1.25 ¢. 


Catalog. 
FARROW-HIRSCH CO.., PEORIA, 1LLINOiS 
BABY CHICKS ASST., $9 100 


White or Brown Leghorns, $10 100; Barred 
Rocks, €13 100; Reds. ¢15 100; Wyan., W. 
Rocks, Buff Orps., $16 100; postpaid 
Cockerels, pullets. Catalog free. UNI- 
VERSAL BABY CHICK CO., Peoria, 1!! 








ABBY CHICKS: Leading kinds. 8c up. Port 
paid. Guaranteed. Quick delivery. Big 96 page 
poultry book free. Superior Hatchery, Windsor, Mo 








“am LEGHORNS. 
Eggiand S. C. W. Leghorn Chicks, 1(0¢ 
From egg-bred, farm-raised stock. Parcel post pre 


paid Satisfaction or money back. Free catalog give# 
fullinformation. Eggland Hatchery, Mt. Vernon. !4 





DOGS. 


—<PP PI 


PUREBRED WHITE COLLIES [¥°.* 
around 

dog. Intelligence and beauty unsurpassed, a house 

hold companion, a guard for the home, a shepberd 

without equal. Pairs not related. We bave every: 

thing In Coilles. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

THE SHOMONT. Dept. VW. Monticello, Ia 


SPECIAL PRICES 


Beautiful Collie and Shepherd pups—natural heeicr. 
Floyd Ellie. Beaver Crossing. Ned- 
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THE ‘DAIRY 


Questions concerning 


airy management will be cheerfully answered. 





Our readers are invited ae their emperience to this department. 
i 





Storing Butter 


Every housewiiec can store butter 
now for use in the winter months bv 
use of the brine method, according to 
M. Mortenson, head of the dairying 
department of Iowa State College. By 
putting butter away now it will be pos- 
sible to have home-made butter dur- 
ing the winter months, when there is a 
shortage on the markets. 

3utter which is to be stored should 
be firm when made. The cream should 
be quite cold before churning and the 
putter should be in small granules 
about the size of wheat kernels when 
churning is completed. 


Remove the buttermilk from the 
churn when finished and wash the 
butter well with cold water. Then 
drain the butter and add the usual 


amount of salt before working it. Af- 
ter it has been worked sufficiently, it 
is well to separate it into small rolls 


of one or two pounds each and wrap 


them in parchment paper or cheese- 
cloth. A stone jar which has been 
properly washed and _ scalded _ will 
serve as a container. 


A brine of 35 pounds of salt to 100 
water will insure proper 
keeping when poured over the butter. 
It will be necessary to have a weight 
to hold the butter one inch below the 
surface of the brine. A cold cellar is 
the best place to keep the container. 
Brine must be added as the water 
evaporates. 


pounds of 





Cows Need Water in Abundance 


Successful dairy farmers find that it 
pays to provide plenty of good, clean, 
cool water for milk cows. EFighty- 
seven per cent of milk is water, as is 
nearly three-fourths of a cow’s body. 
Experimental data show that the 
amount of water required by cows is 
in direct proportion to the amount of 
milk produced. In the summer, the 
average cow will require nearly three 
pounds of water for every pound of 
milk she produces. In one experiment 
acow giving 27 pounds of milk drank 
77 pounds of water daily. The same 
cow drank less than half as much 
when giving no milk. In all cases, it 
is decidedly good practice to provide 
an abundance of clean, fhesh water, 
cool in the summer and warm in the 
winter. 





World Dairy Congress 


A world’s dairy congress is to be 
held in the United States in which all 
the nations of the world will be invited 
to participate. The organization of the 
congress will be in the hands of a com- 
mittee composed of representatives of 
the different branches of the dairy in- 
dustry and breeders of the various 
dairy breeds. Dean H. E. Van Nor- 
man, of the College of Agriculture, 
University of California, is in charge 
of the organization work. His address 
temporarily is 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chieago, II. 





High-Producing Iowa Holsteins 


A number of Iowa Holsteins have re- 
cently completed highly creditab'e rec- 
ords. Princess Segis Concordia Abbe- 
kerk, owned by Hargrove & Arnold, 
Norwalk, Iowa, has completed a yearly 
record of 16,525.5 pounds of milk and 
649.91 pounds of fat, which is the best 
Tecord reported for a senior two-year- 
old for some time. Iowana Fayne 
Star, owned by Iowana Farms, Daven- 
port, Iowa, with a yearly production of 
22,338.9 pounds of milk and 614.25 
Pounds of fat. stands well among the 
junior two-year-olds, and Edenwoid 
Aaggie Bess, from the same _ herd, 





ranks well among the senior four-year- 
olds, with 21,408.4 pounds of milk and 
669.73 pounds of butterfat. K. S. P. 
Mabel Hengerveld stands well among 
the mature cows on short time tests, 
making 672.5 pounds of milk and 24.85 
pounds of butterfat in seven days. She 
is owned by H. O. Niemann, Avoca, 
Iowa. 





Record Price for Jersey Cow 

Gamboge Oxford Gem is the highest 
priced Jersey cow ever sold. At the 
recent Jersey sale held by L. V. Walk- 











Jersey 20w sold for new record price 
of $18,000 


ley, Southington, Connecticut, she was 
purchased by J. C. Baldwin, of Mount 
Kisco, New York, for $18,000. 





| Fresh From the Country a | 





IOWA. 

Page County, (sw) Iowa, July 19.— 
Threshers report the wheat yield running 
from 16 to 34 bushels, mostly about 20 
bushels. Not many fields of oats above 
40 bushels, and not so heavy as last year. 
The second and third cutting of alfalfa 
quiet light. Potatoes a small crop. Two 
cases of hog cholera reported in the coun- 
ty. The raspberry yield was much better 


than anybody hoped for after the April 
freezes. Grapes also recovered and are 
yielding a fair crop.—B. E. F. 

Grundy County, (c) Iowa, July 14.—A 
heavy rain last night with some wind 
lodged some of the corn. Quite a little 
haying. Threshing not yet begun Quite 


last few Potatoes 
Seems this rain makes our 


Oats are 


warm for the days. 
looking good. 
corn safe, as it is all tasseling. 
very light in bundles, and wheat 


is some- 


what shriveled from intense heat, I pre- 
sume. Pastures in good shape; not over- 
stocked this year. No fruit to speak of. 
Some cattle on feed yet; also some old 
hogs No corn selling Farmers pretty 
busy Gus Treimer. 

Ida County, (w) Iowa, July 15.—Corn 
was firing in some fields before the rain 
of the 13th. Vegetation is now wonder- 
fully refreshed Grain about all in the 
shock. Threshing will start the first of 
the week. It has been a very busy time 


lately for the farmer, but help was plen- 
tiful.—John Preston. 


Hamilton 


County, (c) lowa, July 25.— 


Harvesting well under way Most of 
the oats and wheat shocked. Hot weath- 
er has cut down the yield of oats con- 
siderably. Corn needing rain badly. Po- 
tatoes hurt very much, and will likely be 
searce. Pastures have dried up Stock 


doing well, considering weather Most of 
the corn in tassel. No grain to speak of 
being contracted. The stock for the fairs 


is being lined up.—Lacey Darnell. 
Bremer County, (ne) Iowa, July 15.— 
Hot weather and rust have damaged the 
oats crop, and it will make a very light 
yield; oats most all down and of poor 
quality. Corn doing finely, excepting on 


Thresh- 
Potato 


light soil. Haying most all done. 
ing machines will start this week 





crop is light Pastures so far have been 
good in spite of heat and dry weather. 
A light rainfall the 14th.—J. Diedrich. 
Hamilton County, (c) Iowa, July 18.— 
Weather very hot and dry; one little 
shower last week. Oats all cut, and 
threshing begun; oats very poor and very 
ight, with poor price Even straw 
is very poor Hot weather on all 
kinds of stock. Pastures are g for the 
reason that they are stocked Corn 
is doing well so far, but needs rain Lots 





of old corn in the country yet Shipping 
association gets most of the hogs.—J 
W. ite 

Hardin County, (c) Iowa, July 20.— 
Weather continues warm and dry, with 
only local showers. Corn holding its own 
except on sandy soils Threshing begun, 
with oats light in yield and weight; av- 


erage yield about 25 bushels, and 24 


pounds to the bushel. Late potatoes need 
rain. astuers dry and _ short Sweet 
corn a light crop.—A. B. Calkins 
Plymouth County ,(nw) Iowa, July 15.— 
Harvest is well under way this week; 
most of the grain already in shock Con- 
siderable shock threshing will be done 
this season, beginning the coming week. 
A fine rain on Wednesday was general 
thruout this territory, ana aid much good 
Corn was beginning to need the moisture. 
Early potatoes poor.—E. L. Milner. 


MISSOURI. 


Grundy County, (n) Mo., July 14.—We 
had a nice rain this morning, and were 
needing it, as the ground was getting 
pretty dry. Threshing has commenced 
Wheat and oats not very good Most of 


the corn looks good; some tasseling: some 
pieces pretty weedy. Timothy meadows 
good. Not much vlover here. Stock doing 
well.—I. E. Hopkins. 

Randolph County, (n) Mo., July 15.— 
Threshing is on hand. Wheat in fine 
Shape; the largest yield so far reported 
was 25 bushels per acre. Vhat oats have 
been threshed so far have yielded very 
lightly. Wheat started at $1.05 per bush- 
el. All wheat going on the market as 
soon as threshed. Stock hogs scarce and 
above market price Eggs 18 cents, but- 
ter 20 cents.—W. H. 








With Our Advertisers 


HANCHERDALE, 


A recent visit to the home of our old 


friend and Poland China breeder, Mr 
M. P. Hancher, of Rolfe, Iowa, found 
ninety spring pigs doing nicely. They 
are being cared for personally by Mr. 
Hancher, who is an adept at the business. 
Mainly they are by the four herd boars, 
Hancherdale Orange, A Yankee, Hanch- 
er’s Design and Hancherdal Buster 
Needless to say, there are some excellent 
prospective herd boars among the spring 
pigs. The Hancher herd of brood sows 
has been maintained at a high standard 
thruout the exciting period which we 
have just passed It is a Hancher prod- 
uct and those retained conform mainly 


to Hancher standards. Young boars will 
be offered Wallaces’ Farmer readers in 
a later issue Advertising Notice 
POLANDS ON THE AUSTIN FARM, 
One hundred and thirty-five Poland 
China spring pigs are to be found on the 
W. S. Austin farm, at Dumont, Iowa, and 
they are the most uniform bunch of large 
pigs the writer ever saw there. They 
are fine ,big ones They are the get of 
the three herd boars, Big Major, Big 
Major 2d and Orphan Lad, and a litter 
each is by The Achiever and The Mar- 
vel Later we will have more to say 
about the spring boars Watch for Mr 
Austin's card.—Advertising Notice. 





ANGUS BULLS OFFERED, 

Four Angus bulls of serviceable 
are being offered by Mr. W. S. Austin, of 
Dumont, Iowa. They are just turned two 
years old, and if we know anything about 
Aberdeen Angus, three of them are No. 1 


ages 


bulls One is a Trojan Erica, one is a 
Victoria Queen Mother and one is a K 
Pride, and all are by the Blackbird bull 
Bredo 2d which we consider the best 
breeding bull Mr. Austin ever owned. To 
the man wanting a good, smooth bull 
with breed character and an_e extra 
strong back, we urge him to see those 
Mr. Austin is offering. They are priced 
in keeping with the times.—Advertising 


Notice. 
COOK’S DUROC SALE. 
Preliminary 


elsewhere in 
to be held 


announcement is made 
this issue of the Duroc sale 
August 12, by Mr. Howard 


Cook, of Manchester, Iowa. Thirty-five 
real meritorious sows will sell, bred to 
two especially good yearling boars, Big 
Sensation and Big Sensation R Besides 
there will be five boars offered, one a 
son of Pathmaster, one by Big Bone 
Giant, one by Great Wonder I Am. and 
one a yearling and a full brother to tl 


herd boars, being by Orion Great Sensa- 
tion and out of the noted sow, Lucile 
Pathfinder See announcement and ask 





for the catalog.—Advertising Notice 








\ J ANTED to hear from Breeder who ts 
going to show at the big fairs and wants help 
to care for stock. I have had experience helping 
with horses, cattle and hogs. Address 622 W. Water 

Street So., Waverly, lowa 
cots and piles on har 


HARVESTE vester or winrows .Man 
and horse cuts and shocks equal Corn 
Binder. Sold in every state Only $28 with 
fodder tie!ng attachment. Testimonials and catalog FREE showing 
picture of Harvester. Process Harvester Co., Salina, Kansas 








BAIKi& FKEKKMIAN, Patent Attorneys 
Patents and Trade Marks 
701 Crocker Bldg.. Des Moines, lowa 








ASANTONIN TORPEDO 


Gets the Worms inaDay 


Long Bros., Solon, la., wrote us as follows: 
“We have tried your Santonin Worm Tor- 
pedoes on our pigs and find them to be the 
best worm expellers made. We found 
worms from 50 |b. pigs 18 inches long.” 
O. E. King, Hampton, la., wrote: “Just used 
the Torpedoes | received yesterday after- 
noon and the results this A. M. are ‘sure all 
that I could expect and more.” 


FREE 79,2495) 
RAISERS | = 
Write 
Sense,” information on hogs, their 
cate, treatment for diseases, et 
also our booklet, “Playing Safe in 


today for “Shores Swine 


the Hog Business These book 
lets you will value and put away 
for future use 


SHORES MUELLER CO. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, |OWA jk 
Shores Station N04 Ky: 




















HOLD YOUR 


GRAIN 











—In a Hansen Grain Bin 


Built of heavy galvanized iron, 
well braced. Substantial and 
permanent. Fireproof, rat- 
proof, weather-proof. Saves 
grain losses. Pays for itself. 


Hansen Mfg. Co., Dept. G 
E. 18th & Racoon St., Des Moines, lowa 


Write for 

Illustrated 
Cireular 
Today 








FINE FARM—EASY TERMS 


Beautiful dairy, grain and hog farm 
near Des Moines; 240 acres within 3 miles of 
newly paved road and only 25 minutes drive to center 
of city Excellent 8-room house, good furnace, 
screened porch; large new barn, deep well, pumping 
engine, supply tank, tile silo, varions other bidgs., 
all in best of condition; electric light and power ob. 
tainable. Ideal location for pure bred dairy and hog 
business. Priced sight; easy terms to right man. 
Send for full description and photo. HM. HM. Nerth. 
rup, 8068. &. L. Bldg., Des Moines, La. 


Rich, Productive Soil 


Labor; climate; good health; shipping factlittes; 
wide-awake truck growers’ association. These have 
guaranteed success for farmers here for yeare 
There 1s room for others. Four cropa annually. 
Folders sent on request Your requirements solic- 
ited. LAKE REALTY CO., Beaufort. 8. ¢ 


If the Ex-Service Man 


who wrote the letter to Wallaces’ Farmer which 
{nspired the editorial in July 22d tssue (page 4), entt- 
tled “The Problems of An Ex-Soldier,"’ will send me 
his address and particulars as to his qualifications as 
a farmer, he will hear of something distinctly to bis 
advantage in return. Jno. E. Hubbell, Oriska, N. D 





JLORIDA farm tands—25,000 acres high grade 
cut-over timber lands In the best ell around agri 
cultural Co. in state. Well situated; in citrus belt. 
Will subdivide to sult you. Prices and terms very 
reasonable. Let us tell you about them. G. H 
MORTHLAND, Ocala, Florida. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 











that make attractive 
broken mortar 


walls, 
joints 
buildings. 
Tell us what you plan to build— 
let our engineers help with plans 
and estimates free of charge 


410 Shops Building 





EDFIELO TEX-TILE <<" 


FOR SILOS AND ALL FARM BUILDINGS 


Hard burned from superior shale, Redfield Tex- 
Tile comes in a full range of colors—beautiful finishes 
lay up fast, and provide 
: always dry, sanitary—warm i: 
winter, cool in summer—the ideal material for all farm 


Redfield Brick & Tile Works 


Des Moines, lowa 






a Plans and 
estimates Free 
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LEGAL 


DIVISION FENCES 


writes: 

















A lowa subscriber 









“(1) A and B own adjoining quarter- 
fections A fenced his half of division 
fence (80 rods) hog tight B's fence has 
three wires only. A asked B to fence his 
share hog tight, and B having extra ex- 
pense that year asked A to wait another 
year. A agreed. In the meantime B sold 


the north half of his farm, which had the 
three fence, to C, and later sold the 
other half to D. Now D resold to E by 
& contract which provided that all fences 


-wire 





ehould remain as they are, which virtu- 
ally is selling A’s fence. C is going to 
fence his share tight this year, and of 
course will compel A to fenec the other 
half. Vhat I want to know is: Can A 
remove half of his woven fence between 
A and E and place it between A and C, 
or will A be obliged to get pay for his 
half of woven fence from D? 

‘(2) My share of division fences are 
all woven fence; my neighbor’s is not. I 
have asked him several times to fence 
tight, but to date have received only 
promises. Two of my registered brood 
eOWs K thru his fence and his horses 
crippled them so that I think they will 
have to be killed Can I claim damages 
from him?” 

(1) It would seem that if any recovery 
can be had at all under the foregoing 
ftatement of facts, it would be against 
B, the original owner, upon his agree- 
ment It is doubtful whether A could re- 


cover against a subsequent vendee unless 


he at least notified such purchaser of the 
agreement. The township trustees have 
jurisdiction over such disputes, and it 


might be well to call them in. 

(2) The law provides that where one 
owner makes his fence hog tight, the 
other is required to make similar provi- 
sion It further provides, however, the 
means whereby such controversy shall be 


determined, the township trustees having 





jurisdiction. It is somewhat doubtful 
where an owner has not availed himself 
of the provisions of the law whether he 


can recover damages for injury to his ani- 
mals in the manner described, since they 
are trespassing. 


COLLECTING FOR NEWSPAPER 
NOT ORDERED. 


An subscriber writes: 


I subscribed for a newspaper published 


Iowa 


in Dubuque for one year, 1916 to 1917, and 
paid in advance, It was continued with- 
out further order to 1919, and a collector 
from Dubuque told me I had to pay for it. 
n May. 1919, I did so and told the col- 
lector to discontinue the paper It has 
been coming ever since, and they have 
now sent a demand for $8, together with 
$2 ‘estimated costs.’ The total amount 
demanded is $10. The notice sent to me 
is evidently so prepared as to give the im- 
pression that it is a legal form.” 

Any action on this claim would of ne- 
cessity be brought in the county where 
the defendant resides. In view of the fact 
that notification was given to the news- 
paper, thru its agent, that the publication 
was to be discontinued, we do not believe 
that any jury would bring in a verdict 
against the defendant. The demand made 
is in itself an evidence of bad faith as no 
costs can be collected unless judgment 
has been entered, and no party has any 
right to attempt to enforce payment by 
simulating judicial documents. We would 
recommend that the newspapers be forth- 


with notified in writing that payment is 
refused and to discontinue the paper. 


INCOME TAX—INVENTORY 
PLAN. 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“I was called upon by the income tax 
collector in connection with my return for 


1918 I had it made out correctly on the 
inventory plan, but he said that since I 
had not requested to change from the 
cash basis to the inventory basis, I must 
pay an additional amount of $86.14. What 
must I do to change to the inventory 
basis, and which do you consider the best 
plan for a farmer to pursue? Can I re- 
cover the additional money paid?” 

We do not know of any reason why a 


farmer should not be permitted to make 


his return upon the inventory basis. The 
Treasury Department has ruled in sub- 
stance as follows: Farmers may change 


the basis of their returns from that of re- 
ceipts and disbursements to that of an 
inventory which necessitates the 
use of opening and closing inventories for 
the year in which the change made 
There should be included in the opening 
inventory all farm products (including 
live purchased or raised which 
were hand at the date the inven- 
tory, there must be submitted with 
the return for the current taxable year 
an adjustment sheet for 1917 and each 
year thereafter (prior to the year in which 
the change is made) based on the inven- 
tory method; upon the amount of which 


basis, 


is 


stock) 


on 
and 


of 








adjustments the tax shall be assessed and 
paid (if any be due) at the rate of tax in 
effect for each respective year. 

Where it is impossible to render com- 


plete inventories from the beginning of 
the taxable year 1917, the department will 
accept estimates wl ich in its _— sub- 
stantially reflect the 1come, on th in- 
ventory basis, for the year 1 17 and there- 
after; but inventories must not include 
real estate, buildings, perma im- 





provements or any other assets subject 


depreciation. 











There is no question in our minds but 
that the farmers should take advantage 
of their right to make ret on this 
basis. Application should be ade for a 
refund of the money paid, and the de- 


partment will furnish the necessary form 


upon application. 


CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS— 
MORTGAGES—STOCK, 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 
“i 3 
farmers’ 


of a 
order to 

iness, 
signed the 
order to 
have 
and 
had the 
to hold a 


directors 
In 


the t 


am one of nine 

elevator company. 
borrow money to finance 
the directors have 
company notes as sé 
protect themselves, the directors 
taken a mortgage on the ele 
other buildings, but have not 
mortgage recorded, Is it safe 
mortgage that is not re corded? (2) We 
a stock company organized under the 
association law. Our shares 
We been ad- 
necessary that each cer- 
stat- 


personally 
curity In 


vator 


are 
codperative 
are all sold for cash. 
vised that it is 
tificate of stock 





ah 


be rubber stamped, 


ing that cash was received for such stock. 
Can you advise me as to this?” 

(1) As the mortgage is not recorded, it 
will not be notice to subsequent incum- 
brancers or creditors The mortgage 
should by all means be recorded. 

(2) We know of no a — requiring 
certificates to be rubber amped It is 
required that revenue oF be affixed 
to each certificate as issued. For each 
$100 or fraction thereof represented by 


each certificate a 5-cent revenue stamp 


should be affixed. 


INCORPORATION OF COUNTY CO- 
OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Several local cotjperative associations 
desire to incorporate a county association: 
this would be for the purpose of purchas- 
ing goods at wholesale for the local 
ciations. Can these associations a 
incorporators, or must some natural } 

act in that capacity? Do the laws 
passed by the last general assembly bear 
upon this question?” 

There is no provision in the Iowa law 
whereby corporations can act as incorpo- 
rators of another separate corporation. It 
is required that the incorporators be nat- 
ural persons. The laws passed in the 
last general assembly provide for th 


asso- 
t as 
ere 


sons 





e in- 


corporation of associatio upon a strictly 
coiperative plan and permit of their en- 
tering into contracts with one another 
without being regarded as combinations 
in restraint of trade 

It is our understanding that the legal 
department of the Iowa Farm Bureau 


Federation is working on articles of in- 





corporation which will be approved by the 
secretary of state, and as it is highly 
important to the whole co-operative 
movement that associations be proper 

incorporated we would suggest in every 
case that those contemplating the incor- 


associations com- 
Farm Bureau 


poration of coéperative 
municate with the Iowa 
Federation at Des Moines. 


HEDGE FENCE. 
A Missouri subscriber writes: 
“Sixty division fence which 





rods of a 


belongs to my neighbor's end is hedge 
twelve or fifteen years old. It shades my 
ground. Can I require him to cut it?” 


The law requires that when a division 
fence is hedge it shall be properly trimmed 
at least once a year toa height not great- 
er than four and one-half feet and a 
breadth not greater than three feet. Upon 
failure to trim, the other party may do so 
at the cost of the owner liable. 


PROPERTY IN WIFE’S NAME. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“If a man has a judgment against him 
and his property is in his wife’s name, 
can he leave the state of Iowa?” 

There would be nothing to prevent the 
judgement debtor from leaving the state, 
but if the judgment were merely against 
him and not aaginst his wife, levy could 
not be made against the wife's property 
unless the conveyance had been made for 
the purpose of defrauding creditors. 


AUTOMOBILE LIGHTS. 

An Iowa subscriber writes 

“Does the law of Iowa make 
quirements to how many lights shail 
be on a car when driven at night?” 

The law requires that automobiles shall 
have two lights, but also provides that 
where the car calls for such construction 
it shall have one light, 


any re- 


as 




















dry roughage inc 
15th, we will give a 











A\ at ae 


et Lye 
yiti§ Silo Filler and Re-Cutter 


he Gehl is an example of farm economy 
luding dry corn stalks, ‘alfalfa, etc. 






g a Gehl Cylinder Ty 
rear. 
utter and reduce all your dry Pate age to a coarse meal. 


An Actual Saving in Feed of 20 to 50% 


he Gehl is a dout 


Hint have demonstrated its superiority asa silo filler, now it leads again 
asa Re-cutter. Its steel fra n able knife head, separ- 

mh ate con trol of cylinder and blower speeds and powerful self- 
Th fee and positive safety device make it durable, safe and convenient to 
e and extremely dight running—any 8-16 tractor handles a Gehl 17, 


Write for New Staten; nara or and Sample of Meal 
Our new catalog gi. complete 
and some valuahle ideas abou 


1©) 


meet present con- 
ditions—tive us a 


peed 
of pulley and we 
will forward 
complete in- 
formation 
about the 
right size 
of Gehl 
Cutters 







Re-cuts any form of 
Until Aug. 
























pe Blower Mact hine. The 
1e best. use of it. Get a GEHL 
It means 


Make tl! 
















ole purpose machine; its many years of = 


















nformation about the machine 
ut dry feed handling. 
GEHL BROS. MFC. co. 
502 South Water St. 
West Bend, Wis. 








IRRIGATED 
FARMS 


on the 
Bow River Irrigation Project 
in thern Alberta 


200,000 acres of the finest irrigated land 
on the North American continent, 
district famous for soil 
real chance for the 
come toa country where PRODUCTION is HIGH 
and LAND PRICES 
ther information to 


CANADA LAND & IRRIGATION CO., Ltd, 


situated in a 
and sunshine. This is a 
young ambitious farmer tc 


are LOW. Write for fur- 


Medicine Hat, Alberta, Canada 














9 Queene 


Any person, however inexperienced, 
cap resdily treat either disease with 
Fleming’s Fistoform 
For Fistula and Poll Evil 
Price $2.60 (war tax paid) 
—even bad old cases that skilled doc- 
tore have abandoned. Easy and simple; 
no cutting: just a little attention every fift 
day—and your money refunded if it 
¢ — fails ort cases yield within thirty 
leaving the horse sound and smooth. 
sartiouare given in 
Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Best veterinary book for rmers. Contains 192 
illustrations Durably bound in 
Writ ite us for a free copy. 
FLEMING BROS.,22 U.S. Yards 
Chicago, Illinois 


**25 Years at the Stock Yards’’ 


AB 


Will reduce Inflamed, Strained, 
Swollen Tendons, Ligaments, 
or Muscles. Stopsthe lamenessand 
pain from a Splint, Side Bone or 
Bone Spavin. No blister, no hair 
gone and horse can be used. $2.50a 
bottle at druggists or delivered. De- 
scribe your case for special instruc- 
tions and interesting horse Book 2 R Free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., the antiseptic liniment for 
mankind, reduces Strained, Torn Liga- 
ments, Swollen Glands, Veins or Musclee; 


Heals Cuts, Sores, Ulcers. Allays pain, Price 
61.25 a bottle at dealers or delivered. Book ‘Evidence’ free, 


W.F. YOUNG, INC., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
per SALE AT COST—O(Our stock of 15-27 Case 
Tractors. We are going out of the tractor busi- 
Your chance to buy a first clase machine at a 
SHEAGREN-HUNT CO., Burlington, Ia. 


‘Al 








SORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 








nese 
sacrifice 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


We bave a large list of improved farms for 
sale on easy terme. Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Wilimar, Minnesota 

















Rich Mississippi Plantation 
is Profitable Farming Opportunity 
For immediate sale—1,326 acres in the best 

farming section in porthwestern Mississippl, 

near Columbus, Aberdeen and West Point 

The soi! is rich in lime—suitable to the prof- 
{table production of alfalfa and other forage 
crops. Excellent markets for hay, grain, live 
stock and cotton. May FAKM & FIRESIDE 
quotes farm in this district yielding five cut- 
tings of alfalfa each season. Grazing per- 
mitted practically the year around. 

This locality 1s largely settled by northern 
farmcrs and ie typical of the finest I/linois, 
lowa, and middle western farm lands. Values 
are advancing. 

Six per cent first mortgage $40,000 with In- 
surance Company, 8+ years to run, 

Write or wire 


E. H. KRUEGER 
Fidelity Mortgage Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 














FOR EXCHANGE 


Good 160 or 320 Acre Farm 
For a First Class Herd of Scotch Shorthorns 


Muet be good herd of cattle. Farm is weil 
Jasper county, lowa, land, near town of § 


Write immediately. 
A. & J. C. JOHNSON, LYNNVILLE, IOWA 


} AKDW OOD cut-over land, s!!t loam, clay 

subsolli—neithber sandy nor gravelly; close to 
town; good roads; good schools; in the heart of the 
dairy country. You deal directly with the owners— 
no agents and no commissions. Easy terms Also 
improved farms. Write for map and Booklet No 9 
North Western Lumber Co., Land Dept., Stanley, W's 


{improved 
ully 








HAVE several high classe Iowa farms 
for sale, including a 160-acre farm 3 miles from 
town; 1 bul ldin 1g8; black soll—best of corn land 
Price a at #180 an acre; rented for 3 yeare for €10 per 
acre cash Will take farm mortgages for equ't 

Best buy in Iowa. Owner mnnst sell. Write me—bave 
some fine bargains. Chas. Brannon, Waterloo, la 








ae SALE—Three thousand acre ranch ip Scott 
county, Kansas. One-fourth in alfalfa, creek 
bottom; one-fourth uplands in summer crops; rest 
in rolling grass; three sets of improvements; creek 
runs through ranch. Would give time on part 
responsible party or take touring car as part pay 
ment. DEWITT-REESE, Scott City, Kansas 


FARM FOR RENT 


Ideal stock farm, 18 miles from Bo. St. Paul, Ox 
Address 301 West Second St., Hastings, Minn 











LOVER, Alfalfa, Sugar Beet, Prairie. 
/ Owner's price. fasy terme Submit trade 
GESILL, Thief River Falis, Minnesota 





es SALE—658 acres fine Red River bottom 
alfalfa land; 450 acres in cultivation, balance 
timber; all tillable, surface level; 3 barns 60x80; 7 
small houses; bog proof fencing; 9 miles from a 
railroad, Situated in McCurtain county, Oklahoma. 
MRS. OTEY B. PASCHALL, 208 Oklahoma Bidg., 
Oklahoma Cit), Oklaboma 
YHREE Improved Farms 
Near Woonsocket, 8. D., where 
hogs and cattle thrive as in Iowa. 
per acre; easy terms and smali payment. N. NOBLE, 
Woonsocket, South Dakota 


New York “Alfalfa Belt” Farms 


$30 per acre up. Send for Het to 


GEO. R. CROSS, 86 Seneca St., Oneida, N. Y. 


JASTERN MONTANA FARM-—Two miles 
4 from railway town of 400, 11 miles from county 
seat; half section; all fenced; 6-room house, good 
well, creek and trees; crops fine; $23.50 per acre. 

L. A. CONSER, Baker, Montana. 
N ISSISSIPPI farm for sale—194 acres—adapt- 
| ed for bog and cattie raising—now in soy beans 
and corn. Splendid opportunity for some progressive 
farmer to build a home for himself. Write me for 
full particulare. HUGH M. MURDOCK, Owner, Waynesboro, Miss. 
Black loam soll, dairy farm land, 


160 Acres 4¢ miles from county seat, $35.00 


er acre buys this beautiful quarter section of land. 
A D. GILL, 203 Juneau Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
FOR SALE Farms and Homes, vicinity of 

District of Columbia and suburbs. 
Consult O. B. ZANTZINGER, 912 Tenth 8t.,, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


\ YEALTHY Western New Work for 
Westerners: Rich farms, fine homes, low 
taxes, New York Farm Agency, Westfield, N, Y. 





For Sale— 
alfalfa, 
































\ ) ANTED—To hear from owner of a farn 
sale. Give price and full description. H 
BUSBY, Washington, lowa, 











IN BOOK FORM 
The Sleepy-Time Stories 


By THorRNTON W. Bureess 


The delightful children's stories which are 
being published now In Wallaces’ Farmer can be 
obtained {in book form, well printed and illus 
trated and cloth bound. There are over 20 
pages in each volume. No more suitable present 


can be found for young folks. 

No. 1. Old Mother West Wind 

No. 2. Mother West Wind’s Children 

No. 3. Mother West Wind’s AnimaliFriend« 
No. 4. Mother West Wind's Neighbors 

No. 5. Mother West Wind “Why” Stories 
No. 6. Mother West Wind “How” Stories 
No. 7. Mother West Wind “When” Stories 
No. 8. Mother West Wind “Where” Stories 


These charming anima! stories are educations 
as well as entertaining and are adapted for read 
ing to children of all ages, who are fascinated 
by the wonderful adventures of the birds and 
little animal friends of Old Mother Nature 

Fine for Presents 

Why not let these books solve the gift prc 

lem for your young friends? 


Price $1.20 Per Volume, Postpaid 


Send all orders to 


WALLACES’ FARMER, 





Des Moines, lows 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, viuty 


MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 
NORMAL METHOD—We 











PRE-WAR 











st hold to the theory that in order to 
ju prices we must know normal rela- 
tionships. For instance, the pre-war nor- 
mal price of corn on lowa farms the third 
we n July was 63.5 cents, whereas now 
it 13 cents, or, in other words, corn 
is only 68 per cent of pre-war But 
alt corn on Iowa farms is selling for 68 
per nt of pre-war normal price. freight 
n corn are 196 per cent of pre-war. 
ially freight rates and corn prices 
come closer together. 





CATTLE—1,300-pound fat cattle are now 
107 per cent of pre-war normal, as com- 
pared with 110 per cent for 1,100-pound 


fat cattle, 106 per cent for stockers and 
feeders and 87 per cent for canners and 
cutters 


HOGS—Heavy hogs are 126 per cent, light 
hoes 132 per cent, pigs 137 per cent and 
packing sows 111 per cent of pre-war 

SHEEP AND WOOL—Lambs are 123 per 
ce and quarter-blood wool at 22% 
cents at Boston is only 81 per cent of 

normal. 


I war 

CHICAGO GRAIN—Corn is 87 per cent of 
pre-war normal; oats 86 per cent: No. 
2 red wheat 113 per cent, and No. 1 
northern wheat 115 per cent. The wheat 
cr is only about 2 per cent above 
normal, whereas the corn crop is 11 per 
cent above normal. Carry-over of corn 
into the new crop season is 54 per cent 
larger than usual, and of oats 46 per 


cent larger than usual, 


FARM GRAIN PRICES—Because of the 
high freight rates and high handling 
charges, the terminal market prices are 
deceptive, and we therefore quote local 
elevator grain prices as a percentage of 
pre-war normal. Iowa elevators quoted 
about 43 cents for corn last week, or 
only 68 per cent of pre-war normal. Oats 
at Iowa elevators were 26% cents, or 68 
per cent of pre-war normal At ter- 
minal markets corn is 86 per cent and 
oats 86 per cent of pre-war normal. The 
railroads, railroad workmen and grain 
handlers are still charging war-time 
rates for their services, but the farmer 


receives scarcely pre-war normal for 
the labor which he sells in the form of 
grain. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—Butter is 149 
per cent, cotton is 93 per cent, and clo- 


ver seed at $13.30 per bushel at Toledo 
is 146 per cent. 

PROVISIONS—Lard is 110 per cent of 
pre-war normal, rib sides are 99 per 
cent, smoked bacon is 152 per cent and 
smoked ham is 223 per cent. Packers 
continue to make money on the higher 


grades of pork products, and los¢ 

on the lower grades 
FUTURES—September corn is 84 per cent 
war, December corn 95 per cent; 


money 


of pre 


September oats are 94 per cent, De- 
cember oats are 100 per cent; Septem- 
ber wheat is 112 per cent, December 
wheat 115 per cent; September lard is 
107 per cent, October lard 110 per cent; 
September sides are 98 per cent of pre- 
war, and October sides are 100 per 
cent On the basis of September lard, 
heavy hogs at Chicago next September 
will sell at $8.72. On the basis of Sep- 


tember rib sides they will sell at $7.99. 


Because of the good demand for smoked 
meats, hogs especially light hogs, will 
probably sell decidedly above the prices 


as indicated by lard and rib futures 
RAILROAD RATES—Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
196 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 170 per cent The av- 
railroad workman gets $1,680 a 
year, as compared with $800 in 1914, or 
per cent of pre-war normal 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS—Pig-iron is 
156 per cent of pre-war, coke is 90 per 
cent, copper 78 per cent, petroleum 122 
per cent, lumber 141 per cent and Port- 
land cement 175 per cent 
FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 


erage 


200 


hands in Iowa in 1921 are evidently 
going to average around $25 a month 


lower than in 1920. Indications are that 
farm-hand wages will average about 133 
per cent of pre-war this year as com- 
pared with 220 per cent of pre-war last 
year. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES—New 
York factory wages are 200 per cent of 


pre-war normal. Railroad wages are 
200 per cent of pre-war normal 
COST OF LIVING—The cost of living 


how averages about 163 per cent of pre- 
war normal, with the probability of a 
decline to 160 per cent by September 1 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximate- 
ly 160 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is 145 per cent Very little 
land is now being sold except at forced 
Sales, but it seems there has been a de- 
cline of 25 per cent from the high point 
of early 1920 

BANK CLEARINGS per capita outside 
of New York City for the month of 
June were 180 per cent. Bank clearings, 
like the cost of living, follow wholesale 
Prices down rather slowly 
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MISCELLANEOUS—REnglish prices on a 
gold basis early in July were 136 per 
cent of pre-war normal American 
prices early in July, as reflected by 
Bradstreet’s index number, were 119 
per cent of pre-war. Dun’'s index num- 
ber was 130 per cent. There is now in 


circulation in the United States 152 per 

















cent as much money per capita as be- 
fore the war. 
’ 
The Week’s Markets 
CATTLE. 
; he n 
Z| a|§ 
eieis 
s 
| & (2) 4 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | { 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)—| 

Choice and prime— | 
AMG WOE 5.cckceciens | 9.00! 9.05] 8.93 
Week before .........| 8.82) 8.95! 8.65 

Good 
eee 8.45! 8.58) 8.48 
Week before ......... 8.25] 8.50) 8.25 

Medium— 
ee | 7.75] 7.87| 7.67 
WHGGE DEEOTO 6c cesses 7.63] 7.87| 7.50 

Common— 
ee eee | 6.68) 7.00! 6.08 
Week Delors: ..6..+60 | 6.63) 7.00) 6.25 

Light weight beef steers 
(1.100 Ibs. down)— | 

Choice and prime— | | 
eee 9.30] 9.38] 9.38 
Week before ......... | 9.05} 9.15] 9.20 

Medium and gooad— 
oe i. ar | 8.22) 8.39! 8.10 
Week before .........{ 8.17| 8.42| 8.17 

Common— | 
Last week seeseeeeeeel 6.30) 6.62) 5.68 
Week before .........| 6.42} 6.62! 6.00 

Butcher cattle— | 

Hetfers— | 
Last week ............| 6.88] 6.50] 5.88 
Week before .........] 6.50! 6.62] 6.00 

Cows 
Last week Roeeuees | 6.00! 5.38) 4.45 
Week before ......... | 5.50] 5.63] 5.05 

Bul's— | | 
SAN ES on .0355 000005 5.63] 5.38] 4.68 
Week before ......... 5.13] 5.63] 4.55 

Canner and cutter cows 
ee SOT { 3.25] 3.00] 2.50 
WeEGK BOlOre oc ccccecs | 2.88] 3.00] 2.63 

Feeder steers— | | | 

Heavy (1,000 Ibs. up)— | | 
i A: are re | 6.75] 6.38] 6.88 
Week before ......... | 6.62! 6.75] 6.70 

Medium (800-1,000 Ibs. )- 
Reeser 6.55 
Week before .........| 6.40 

Stockers— 

Steers | 
Last week Saisdéesieieel Pinel Ble S.ae 
Week before ..... oe} 5.38] 5.50] 5.17 

Cows and heifers— | | 
OS ae ae | 4.13) 4.00} 4.08 
Week before ......... | 4.00) 4.00] 4.00 

HOGS 

Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | | 
LMG WOE 2 ccccecccces | 9.38/10.25! 9.60 
Week before ......... | 9.40| 9.60! 9.53 

Medium (200-250 Ilbs.)— 

a ">= eee | 9.55!10.75110.00 
Week before ......... | 9.55! 9.95! 9.60 

Light (150-200 Ibs.)— 

OP eee eee | 9.78/10.90) 9.90 
Week before ...... .-| 9.57/10.13] 9.50 

Light lights (130-150 lbs.) 

Re WOOK 6 iassccneece Sais 10.83| 9.75 
» Week before ....cee.- Sy ava-ase 110.05! 9.40 

Smooth, heavy packing | | 

sows (250 Ibs. up)— 
Last week ....-..e+s+-.| 8.60) 9.25) 8.80 
WHEE DOTORE cocieseccs } 9.02] 8.75] 8.87 

Rough packing sows (200 | | 

Ibs. up)— | 
EMME WOE, bo cicéeciesces | 8.18! 8.80! 8.37 
Week before ......... } 8.70] 8.25] 8.37 

Pigs (130 Ibs. down) 

EG ONE. 6.400040s0een tose c SBS 
Week before ......... 10.00 

Stock pigs 
2 fo ae 8.25} 8.75 
Week before 8 88! 8.88 

SHEEP. 

Lambs (84 lbs. down), | 

medium to prime— } 
ee See ere | 9.33! 9.58) 9.13 
Week before . " 9.38] 9.55; 9.25 

Yearling wethers, medium | | 

to prime— | 
ee a ae | 6.50) 7.25) 6.00 
Week before ........ | 6.50! 7.25) 6.00 

Ewes, medium to choice } | 
Last week ........+.-+| 4.50] 4.38) 4.00 
Week DOAN ocscccsce 4.25! 4.17] 3.87 

NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 


classes of live stock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 











HAY. 
> 
8 ] i & 
—=ijal¢s 
ei Sics 
L Ol we ho 
Clover, No. 1— | | 
er er ./11.50122.50 
Week before ......... | .112.75|20.50 
Alfalfa, Choice— 
TM WOO, ocasntsawess 17.50'19.50 
Week before ........ 17.50/19.50 
Alfalfa, Nc. 1— 
eS ae 15.75|17.50 
Week before ...... 715.751/17.50] 
Alfalfa, Standard— 
TARE WEEK 2 ccccs LARA Se 13.00115.00) 
Week DOLOTO 040.000: 13.00/15.00) 
Alfalfa. No. 2— | 
Last week pea emiaw ace 9.50!11.75 
Week before ....... 9.50/11.75)} 
Oat Straw— 
eee ee 8.50!.....{10.50 
Week before ......... | 8.50].....110.50 























GRAIN. 
= & 55 a 
sits S) MM Q 

Corn, No. 2Y— 

Last week 64 50%4) 55% 
Week before 62% 511 56 

Corn, No %)\ < 
Last week ? 63% ).. 5314] .5114 
Week before 54 1 

Corn, No. 4¥ 
Last week . bea : 50 
Week before 50 

Oats, No. 2W 
Last week ....| .41%).. 0 4 4% 
Week before 3814|.. 38ty 3 

Barley 
Last week #91 
Week before 65 

Wheat, No. 2 hard 
Last week ..../1.24%6/1.17 [1.18% 
Week before ../1.29% 1.18%e/1.31 

FEEDS 
| x | , * = 
o | 2 | = @ 
(2; °0;] 8] €], 
|; 3 a c te & 
i x = al % 
igoiats! 2iz 
=} = Fes v & 

ae a x a a 0 

Bran— 

Last week 17.50/13.50/14,.25/21.00 
Week before 16.00/11.75/12.75/21.00 

Shorts 
Last week 17.50/14.00/14.25 
Week before 15.50/12.25 12.75/26.00 

Hominy Feed | 
Last week 25.50 |26.00| 
Week before 3.50 26.00) 

Oil Meal (0. p.) | 
Last week....|44.50 50) 
Week before 1.50 00} 

Cottonseed (41 

per cent) | { | 
Last week... ./38.00) 
Week before. . 38.00! | | | 

Tankage— . 

Last week....|..... 147.50} . 152.50 
Week before 42.50 47.50 

Gluten— | 
ae eee See | eked | Se 28.50 
Week before Lites . 127.50 








*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots 


LIBERTY BONDS. 


| 


} 























3 
m 4h. 
a ® 
- — 
| @ c 
> Be ~ 
U. S. Liberty 4\%’s, second— 
Last week va Ws teens eee se peeeelneeee 
Week before ..... P ee | 87.02 
U. S. Liberty 4's, third | 
ES ae ere rere | 100.00) 91.44 
WOO DOES: ciscccwscenass | 91.06 
U. S. Liberty 44's, fourth 
Re ONO cwavdn eta sedans | 100.00, 87 
W6 0 eee te 6% . $7.20 
U. S. Victory 4%'s { | 
errr rr cere | 100.00) 98.40 
Week before ....... ¥% 4 98.32 
Maturity of Liberty Bonds—Second 44's 
mature Nov 15, 1942, but are callable 
Nov. 15, 1927; third 4's mature Sept. 15, 
1828; fourth 44's mature Oct 15, 1938, 
but are callable Oct. 15, 1938; Victory 
4%’'s mature May 20, 1923, but are call- 
able June 15, 1922. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
| 
~ 
| 1 = 
| 5 ~ 
| a 
Pca a 
| & 53 
a. ou & ~ 
British sterling ex- | | | 
change | | 
Last .week .... $4.867 '$3.58 74.0 
Week before ......cl. 64 75.0 
French frane— 
ee ee 19 0774140.2 
Week before ....... 0783 40.6 
(German mark— 
Last week ...... 2382 0130) 5.5 


Week before 


{ .0134| 5.7 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 


PRICES. 

Butter, creamery extras, last week 
4014%4c, week before 3914c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 19c, week before 164%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 27'4c, week before 
29c; ducks, last week 24c, week before 
24c; geese, fancy fat, last week 18c, wee 
before 18c; good fat hens, last week 25c, 
week before 27%c 

TANKAGE. 


Mason City tankage was $40 in earload 
lots and $45 in ton lots. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 


The exports of lard the third week in 
July were 16,656,000 pounds, as compared 
with 18.898.000 pounds the week before 
and 10,472,000 pounds for the same week 
last year Exports of pork were 12,915,000 
pounds the third week in July, as com- 
pared with 19,391,000 pounds the week 
before and 9,700,000 pounds for the same 


week last year 


CUBA WANTS FRESH KILLED MEAT. 

Representatives of American 
houses report that there is little demand 
for chilled meats in Cuba. The Cuban 
natives want meat from freshly-killea 
stock. 





packing 











Hog Receipts and Prices 


















We expect a fairly tror 
during the greater part of Ju 
and early Sept ber 

The followit table gives dat 
centage of ten-year average for re ipt 
and prices as they have prevailed w k by 
week from July 1, 1920, to date 

(Figures show per cent of average.) 

| | 
a a 
i nn 

GY 1 te 8 acccr peace ea 92 8 130 
WEE SO EE sicicennceal Weel = kal Glee 
July 15 to 23 108 109 123 
July 23 to 30 P 106 118 80 
July 30 to August 6 126 116 129 
August 6 to 13... 126 116 129 
August 13 to 20 105 112 130 
August 20 to 27 107 10 127 
August 27 to Sept. 3 101 119 129 
September 3 to 10 91 N 131 
September 10 to 17 go 140 
September 17 to 24 3 146 
September 24 to Oct. 1 8 ) 144 
October 1 to 8 81 s 7 
October 8 to 1 . . 129 
October 15 to 22 i SS 4 
October 22 to 29 7 8 } 
October Y to No 7 6 126 
November »> to 1 S6 ( J 
Novemhber 12 to 19 & ) 109 
November 19 to 26 97 106 
November 26 to Ds TS & 100 
December 3 to 10 90 gg 10 
December 10 to 17 101 88 93 
December 17 to 24 80 92 
December 24 to l 88 9 4 
January lto 7 100 a4 91 
January 7 to 14 109 110 91 
January 14 to 21 123 125 923 
January 21 to 28 114 104 89 
January 28 to Feb. : 119 118 90 
February 3 to 10 121 115 86 
February 10 to 17 ; 91 104 87 
February 17 to 24 92 99 87 
February 2: to March 3 105 101 94 
March 3 to 10 106 111 93 
March 10 to 17 94 99 90 
March 17 to 24 62 74 85 
March 24 to 31 79 99 81 
March 31 to April 7 R4 g4 80 
April 7 to 14 122 108 73 
April 14 to 21 110 110 72 
April 21 to 28 . 115 112 70 
April 28 to May 6 88 102 73 
May 13 to 20 99 95 72 
May 20 to 27.... 112 90 73 
May 27 to June 2 72 71 648 
June 2to 9 114 104 70 
June 9 to 16 127 112 re 
June 16 to 28 147 124 72 
June 25 to 30 114 107 74 
June 30 to July 7 101 17 
July 7 to 14 125 1 7% 
July 14 to 21 119 108 84 

For the ensuing week the ten-year av 
erage has been 115,280 hogs at Chicago, 
405,500 hogs at the eleven markets, and @ 
price of $11.96 If we figure on the basis 
of 120 per cent of the ten-year average for 
receipts, we get 138,336 at Chicago and 
186,600 at the eleven markets. If the price 
is 75 per cent of the ten-year average, we 
get $8.97 as the answer 


GREAT BRITAIN PRINCIPAL MARKET 


FOR DANISH BACON. 

Great Britain was and still is the chief 
outlet for Danish bacon exports for the 
first quarter of the current year amount 
ed to 36.552.268 pounds, of which amount 
35,608,699 pounds were shipped to Great 
Britain, 410,056 pounds to Germany ind 
633,513 pounds to other countries 

The Danish bacon industry is conducted 
by some 400 coéperative slaughter houses 
and is carried on under a rigid system of 
inspection, report the American agricul- 
tural trade commissioner at London \l- 
tho Danish slaughter houses are not as-a 
rule the equal of American houses as re- 
gards efficiency of operation, they are 
generally beyond criticism on sanitary 
grounds zt 4 notable however that 
while the preference of the English trade 
for Danish bacon is second only to that 
for Irish bacon, considerable quantities of 
bacon are also purchased im the United 
States 

The preference for Danish bacon is 
based entirely on the type of hog raised 
in Denmark The Danish hog is rangy in 
type and produces a long, meaty side of 
bacon, carrying comparatively little fat 
The hog in Denmark is fed on potatoes, 
oil cake, vegetables, brewers’ slops, and 
dairy house refuse The Danish farmer 
has no surplus of corn to feed his hogs 
Puring the war feed was so scarce that 
the number of hogs decreased greatly 

As the Danish type of hog does not 
produce much lard, that commodity Is 
extensively purchased by the Danes from 
the United States. American lard is con- 
Sidered in the same class with the best 
Danish product, and commands about the 
Same market price Much lard is also 
purchased in Copenhagen for re-export 
to Finland and the Central Empires, espe- 
cially Germany. 

The rigid blockade during the war cut 
off Denmark's imports of feed to such an 
extent that the number of hogs has de- 
creased from 3,000,000 head in pre-war 
times to 1,115,992 at present The aver- 
age weekly slaughter at present ranges 


from 20,000 to 22.000 hogs 

Southern cotton growers are enthusi- 
astically supporting market- 
ing Oklahoma of 
ton pledged and 250,000 
bales signed up 
pected to pledge a 
er states will sign 


cooperative 
has 400,000 bales cot- 
Mississippi has 
Texas growers 
million bales, 


up in 


are e@X- 
and oth- 


proportion 
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Of General Interest 
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FOOD CONTROL DECLINING IN 
EUROPE. 
I ntrolled or central- 
American 


ments, the 


Referring to the co 


iasing of grain in 


European govern 





nited States Department of Commerce 
reports that in Great Britain the Ro al 
Wheat Commission is in liquidation. Con- 


solidated foreign buying ‘ 
abandoned and individual merchants 
supplying tl trade. 
France, it is expected, will abandon 
government purchasing by August 1. The 
Italian government will probably continue 
to buy 80 per cent of its country’s grain 
imports 1921 and 1922 
All control has been ren 
land Germany will probably 
the consolidated purchase of 
food supplies thruout next year 
and meat, the only food 
now bought by the Belgian government 
will be decontrolied in August 


‘ 


been 


are now 





thr 1 
oved in Hol- 
continue 
important 

Wheat 


frozen products 


Of the normal grain exports from the 
United States, approximately 20 per 
cent are supplied to the countries which 
will continue consolidated purchases after 


the present harvest. 


TO DISTRIBUTE WOOL PROFITS. 


The Bureau of Markets of the United 


State Department of Agriculture is at- 
tempting to distribute about $500,000 
among wool growers and distributers 
Under war-time price regulations, the 


government bought all the wool produced 


in the United States, fixed the commis- 
sion to all dealers and buyers, and un- 
dertook to see that sheepmen got the ex- 
act amount due them on their entire flock 
growt!l In view of the tremendous 
weights of wool handled, small mistakes 


in weights and estimates accrued during 
the two years the system was operated 
and in the end the audit of the joint ac 


counts showed that dealers had on hand 
$556,013.89 in « s of their allotted prof- 
its and commissions It was decided to 
return this to the producers in accord 


ance with the amount of wool which they 
furnished the government This has 
proved difficult of accomplishment, how- 
of the vast 
1 bought from ind dual 


ever, because number of small 
amounts of wo 


farmers 


WOOL GROWERS’ COMMISSION FIRMS 


Marketing agencies are to be estab- 
lished by the Wool Growers’ As ciation 
at ( cage Omaha Kansas Cit nd 
Denver These commission companies 
will t 1 perated on t plan of char 
ing a stra t comr sion rate and r 
funding the surp to the patro TI 
will take Bf light cut-r e a i 
and ill make no refunds At tl rt 
this charge will be $15 for s 1 





irs 
$12 for buying The present rate by ex 
change firms is $25 for selling and $1 0 
to $22.50 for buying This rate applies 


Omal It is re 
shippers affiliated with 
signed five-year 


uble-deck cars at 
ported that the 
this organization 
contracts promising all of their shipments 


to de 


have 


to the wool growers’ commission com- 
panies 
GERMAN GRAIN CREDITS. 
Negotiations for short-term credits 


amounting to $49,000,000 for the purchase 
of grains 
virtually 
with bankers in 
known recently \ 
000,000, negotiated jointly with New 
and London bankers, one-half of which is 
included in the $49,000,000, brings the to- 
tal to $59,000,000. The German end of the 


nds of sev 


and grain products have been 
completed by German 


tr it became 


agents 





this cou 
joint credit of $20,- 


York 


credit negotiations is in the ha 
eral of Germany's largest 
being carried on principally by 


banks, and is 
direct 


cable 


COTTON ACREAGE REDUCED. 


The cotton acreage for the United 
States on June 25 was estimated at 26,- 
519,000 acres ,as compared with 37,043,000 
acres planted last vear, indicating a re- 
duction of 10.524.000 acres or 28 per 
cent The average condition was 69.2 


forecasting a 


crop of 


leading cot- 


per cent of normal 
8.423.000 bales In 
ton state, the 
was 9%,199,000 
than last 
year is 72 per cent of 


Texas, the 


cotton acreage on June 25 
per 
The condition this 


normal, 


acres, or 25 cent less 


year's ars 


CERTIFIED SEEDS IN NEBRASKA. 

Inspection of fields for seed certifica- 
tion is in progress in Nebraska under the 
supervision of experts from the college 
of agriculture Among the grain varie- 
ties to be certified Kanred wheat, 
Nebraska No. 6 and No. 60 wheat, Ne- 
braska No. 21 oats, Burt Minnesota 
No. 184 barley and Rosen rye 


are 


oats, 


RECOMMENDS LOWER LIVE STOCK 
RATES. 

Rates on live stock were held to be un- 

reasonable from an economic standpoint, 

and a recommendation was made to the 


Interstate Commerce Commission that the 
reductions for 
general, in a 


substantial 
business in 


carriers make 


the benefit of 


| report made on July 14 by 








Examiner 
roads should 
stock 


Disque He stated that ‘‘the 
not sacrifice the future of the live 


industry for the sake of present revenue.’ 


HEARING ON GRAIN RATES. 

nto the propriety and 
s on grain in west- 
en ordered by the In- 
to begin 
August 15. 


in investigation 
eness of rate 
tory has be 
Commerce Comm 


hington, D. C., on 


ssion, 





WOULD PUT AGRICULTURE SECRE- 
TARY ON RESERVE BOARD. 


The Secretary of Agriculture would be 
made a ember of the Federal Reserve 
Board under an amendment to the fed- 
eral 


reserve act recently proposed by Sen- 
esota 


HIDES OFF FREE LIST, 


Hides—raw green and pickled—were 
thrown off the Fordney tariff free list 
July 15 by the house, whicn voted to im- 
pose an ad valorem duty of 15 per cent, to 
be followed by another amendment tax- 


ing all leather products, including shoes. 


DUMP POTATOES IN FIELDS. 


Approximately 45, 


00 barrels of potatoes 


were dumped in the fields by farmers in 
Aroostook county, Maine, on June 22, to be 
plowed under as fertilizer. The price of 
potatoes in the Aroostook district fell 
from $3 to 40 cents a barrel during the 
BEAR. High freight rates added to the 


difficulty of marketing the tubers. 





——s 


Notes of the Breeds | 


Prices for Jerseys—Jersey cattle 





High 




















breeder do not appear to be seriously 
ffected by the deflation and money 
shortage dging by the results of sales 
held du National Jersey Week, May 
0 to June 4, in 1 1 278 head were sold 
in four sales fi i rage of $1,168 
I V. Walkley, Southington, Conn held 
the fi 1 sale of eries, at which 46 
I d re disposed f for an average 
price of $1,954 T sale of G: 
Oxford Ger t $18,000 in the W 
e est s ré d for 
of the ‘ = l ¢ Is M 
j MI sold 72 ani- 
an ri $1 ha top 
of $ 000 for Gok Y At Mor- 
rietc N T 7 R Spann & 
Sons 1 7A he + 1 $1,000 
ave e, and T. S. ¢ per & s sold 84 
1 1 t Coor I Penns i, for 
an verage of $857 
INinois State Fair Officials-——Depart- 
ment heads of the Illinois State Fair have 


y Brown is the di- 
attle, with D. A 
ndent 
Chi- 


been announce 


ry ] smerinte 
ville, superint 


M. Clark, of 





cago, supe of dairy breeds A. 
Rot ib wie CE Pen is in charge 
f horses and 1 f with Prof. J I 


Edmonds, of Urbana, 


superintending the 
and S. G. Jones, of 


Buffalo, su- 
perintending the mules M. F. Baker, 
Kankakee, is the director in charge of 
light with G. A of Kan- 
kakee, ndent A. W. Johnson, 
of Lawrenceville s director in charge of 
Prof. W. C. Coffey, of 
superintendent and 
super- 


horses 


horses, Shunk, 


as superinte 


sheep and swine 
Urbana, is the 
Prof. W. H. Smith, of Urbana, is 


intendent of swine. 


sheep 


Judges at Belgian Show—Judges at the 
International Belgian Horse Show, to be 
held at Waterloc lowa, September 26 to 
October 2, will be W. J. Kennedy, Sioux 

ty, Iowa; Eli Sprunger, Saginaw, Mich., 
ind William B Wooster, Ohio All 
are experienced judges of the breed. The 
management of the show announces that 
the largest of- 
e United States to 

Present indica- 
will excel 
numbers and 







the permium list will be 
fered at any show in t} 
a single breed of horses 
tions are that this 


the two previous events in 


year's show 
quality of Belgians shown 
_ 


Dallas County Duroc Men Meet—Duroc 
Ty ? 


Jersey breeders of Dallas county, Iowa, 
held an enthusiastic meeting late in May 
The association is cotperating with the 
county club k inty fair asso- 

ation in promoting breed interests. Rex 
Beresford, of the extension force at Ames 


was the speaker of e meeting. Officers 
of the association are President, Clyde 
Black: vice-president, R. A. Denny; sec- 
retary, Fred E. Taylor; treasurer, C. A 
Fox; directors, Charles Hines, Frank Ap- 
penzeller and Fred E. Taylor 

Jackson County 
Poland China 
Tilinois, organized a boys 


Organize— 
inty, 
and* girls’ pig 


Breeders 


breeders ¢ Jackson co. 





club in the county in May, as one of the 
features of their promotion work this sea- 
son Duroc Jer breeders of Jackson 





ind formed a county 


county met recent) 


breeders’ t 


association 





Longbranch Farm Sold—Longbranch 
Farm, the well-known Aberdeen Angus 
breeding establishment at Botna, Iowa, 
has been sold by its owner, Chas. Escher 
Jr., for $200,000, or $500 an acre. Joseph 
Michener, of Council Bluffs, was the pur- 
chaser. 








WALLACES’ FARMER, July 29, 








1921 

















20 Tried Sows 





R. F. Smylie’s 





> RE 


—|| 


Duroc Sale 


Will be held in the fair grounds at 


Columbus Junction, lowa, Aug. (0th 








Prince of Pathfinders, the great son of Pathfinder, at head of herd 


40 HEAD 40 


15 Junior Yearlings 


5 Open Fall Gilts 


These sows are by GREAT PATHFINDER, PRIN€E OF 
PATHFINDERS, ROYAL PATHFINDER, PATHMASTER, 


GREAT ORION SENSATION, JR. PATHMARKER, PROUD 


PATHFINDER, COL. PATHFINDER, PATHMAKER JR., 


and some Col. bred sows. 


THESE SOWS ARE ALL BRED TO PRINCE OF PATH- 


FINDERS AND SENSATION I 


Col. H. F. Peterson, Auctioneer. 
sents Wallaces’ Farmer. 


R. F. Smylie, 


AM. 


D. G. Sutherland. repre- 


Columbus Junction, lowa 




















48 HEAD— 


Offering 


8 Yearling sows by 
9 yearling granddaughters of Peter 
y 

sine 
champion Black Price Equal;3 grand- 
Gaughters of 
lings by Biggest Joe—balance sired by 


breed's good sires. All of 
bred to Titantic 


the breed affords. 
vest will be. 


Col. W 


BIG COMBINATION SALE 


—48 HEAD 


POLAND CHINAS 


E. C. Forest and John Grant, at Mt. Vernon, lowa 
Thursday, August 11, 1921 


represents choice 


individuals and choice breeding 


of Our herds. 


FOREST’S OFFERING 
Peter The Great; 


Great; 5 granddaughters of gr. 


yearling by The Cavalier, 3 year- 
offering 
Liberator, Smooth 
Peter and Jack Jones. 


| 
Wonderful Wonder; | 


all 


Sows sired by 
Equal, 
Jones, 
Giant, Biggest Joe, Buster, Clansman 
Lamplighter, Disturber Again, lowa 
Chief, Giant Smooth Bone 2d, Sprins 
Valley T 
bred to 
Heir and Royal Pickett. 


GRANT’S OFFERING 

Smooth Big Bone 
Grant's Great Giant, King 
The Cavalier, Columbian 


Timm, and True Wonder 
The Nobleman, Giant's 


We are offering Wallaces’ Farmer readers some of the best 


E. C. FOREST 


Mt. Vernon, lowa 


H. Cooper, Auct. Write for catalog. 


Mated to our boars, think of what the har- 
SALE WILL BE AT MT. VERNON, IOWA. 


JOHN GRANT 


Preston, lowa 


Ray B. France, Wallaces Farmer Re; 























WICKWARE TOMMY 


grand chaa —aF 
pion boar Sioux City Fair ‘20; 1st West L 
prize aged boar lowa State Fair ‘20 
King. 


Get Catalog 


Write us today for the Catalog and attend 
this sale. 


Address 


Big Hampshire Sale 


August 11th 


oO 


iperty 


Lad and DeKalb 


11 Sows bred to DeKalb King, Jr., son 


of grand champion DeKalb King 168th. 


F. W. TIMMERMAN 


West Liberty, lowa 


At West Liberty, lowa 


16 Sows bred to Royal Cherokee, grand 
champion National Swine Show 1920. 10 sows 
are daughters of Wickware Tommy. 

13 Sows bred to Wickware Tommy: 
grand champion Interstate Fair Sioux City ’20 








ROYAL CHEROKEE, grand cham- 
pion boar "20 National Swine Stow 

















